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Ir is well observed in the advertisement to this work, that 
‘perhaps there never was a literary collection with which 
the public appear to be so familiar as the present one of 
Spence’s Anecdotes, for, since the days of Warton and 
Johnson, who were first permitted the use of this literary 
curiosity, it bas been frequently referred to for many in- 
teresting particulars respecting some modern authors.’ 

Mr, Spence was not only a man of considerable classic 
attainments, living on terms of intimacy with the princi- 
pal literati of one of the brightest periods of English lite- 
rature, but he was also a man of acute observation, whose 
sweetness of manner and perpetual curiosity rendered 
him well adapted to promote, as well as to record the 
inany conversations he enjoyed. Mr. Spence was also 
particularly careful to attach, to every anecdote, the name 
of the gentleman who related it. In other cases, this does 
not appear to us at all necessary, but, as these anecdotes 
are rather the observations of the individuals themselves, 
it was here essential. The work is divided into three 
parts :—Popiana, English Poets and Prose Writers, and 
Miscellaneous articles. The notes of Mr. Malone, which 
are not very numerous, are either explanatory or correc- 
tive. 

Anecdotes, if trifling in themselves, often obtain an in- 
terest when they relate to great men; yet this may be 
extended too far, and there are few persons who have not 
been disgusted with the contemptible nonsense of Boswell 
about our great lexicographer. In the volume before us, 
there is some idle gossipping about Pope; but Pope was 
the god of Spence’s idolatry, and he has treasured up 
with singular care every thing that he could recollect re- 
specting him. From this part of the work, which occu- 
pies the first seventy-eight pages, we shall quote a few 
passages relating to the youth and early education of 
the poet, 


_‘ Mr. Pope’s first education was under a priest, and I think 
his name was Bannister. He set out with the design of teach- 
ing him Latin and Greek t:gether. <‘‘ I was then about eight 
years old, had learnt to read of an old aunt, and to write by 
copying printed books. After having been under that 
priest about a year, I was sent to the seminary at Twyford, 
and then to aschoal by Hyde Park Corner; and, with the 
two latter masters, lost what little I had got under my first. 
About twelve, 1 went with my father into the Forest, and 


there learned, for a few months, under a fourth priest. ‘This 4 


was all the teaching [ever had; and, God knows, it extended 
4 ae little way.”—.Mfr. Pope. 
. hen I had done with my priests, I took to reading by 
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myself, for which I had a and enthwsi- 
peg especially for p we ee Reece, I had dipped 


into a great number of the English, French, Italian, 
and Greek poets. This [ did without any design but 
pleasing myself; and got the: hunting after the 
stories in the several poets I read, er than read the books 
to get the lan gnaaee. I fotlowed every where as my fancy 
led me, and was like a boy ing flowers in the woods and 
fields, just as they fall in his way; and these five or six years 
I still look upon as the happiest part of my life.—The same. 

‘ In these rambles of through the poets, when I met 
with a passage or story that pleased me.more than ordinary, I 
used to endeavour to imitate it, or translate it into English ; 
and this was the cause of my Imitations, published so long 
after.’ | 

‘When I was very young I wrote something towards 4 tra- 
gedy, and afterwards an entire one. The latter was built oi 
a very moving story in the Legend of St.Genevieve. After F 
had got acquainted with the town, I resolved never to write 
any thing for the stage, though [ was solicited by some of :jy 
friends to do so, and particularly by Betterton, who (ambay 
other things) would have had me turn my early epic poen 
intoatragedy. I had taken such strong resolutions, against 
any thing of that kind, from seeing how much every body that 
‘did write for the stage Wes obliged te-subject themselves tp 
the players and the town.—The same.’ : 

’ began writing verses of my own invention further back 
than I can remember.—Mr.. Pope. 

‘Ogilby’s translation of Homer was one of the first large 
poems that ever Mr. Pope read; and he still spoke of the 
pleasure it then gave him with a sort of rapture, only on re- 
flecting on it. It was that great edition with pictures. ** | 
was then about eight years old. This led me to Sandys’ 
Ovid, which Lliked extremely, and so I did a translation of a 
part of Statius, by some very bad hand.”—The same. 

‘When I was about twelve, I wrote a kind of play, which I 
got to be acted by my schoolfellows. I[t was a number af 
speeches from the Iliad, tacked together with verses of my 
own. ~The same. / 

‘ The epic poem, which I began a little after I was twelve, 
was Alcander, Prince of Rhodes; and there was an under 
water scene in the first book: ’twas inthe Archipelago.— ike 
same. 

‘I wrote four books towards.it, of abeut a thousand verses 
each, and had the copy by me, till 1 burat it by the advice of 
the Bishop of Rochester, a little before he went abroad —7%e 
same. ia 

‘ I endeavoured, (says he, smiling,) in this poem to collect 
all the beauties of the great epic writers into one piece: theie 
was Milton’s style in one part, and Cowley’s in another; here 
the style of Spencer imitated, and there of Statius ; here No- 
mer and Virgil, and there Ovid and Claudian. ‘* It was an 
imitative poem then, as your other exercises were imitations 
of this or that story ?””? “ Just that.””"—The same, 

‘ Mr. Pope wrote verses imitative of sounds, so earby a3 in 
this epic poem. 

“ Shields, helms, and swords, all jangle as they bang, 
And sound formidinous with angry clang,” 
was a couplet of this nature in it.—The same. 
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setted in some other of my works, without any alteration. As 
that in the Essay on Criticism, (v. !94.)’ 

*€ Whose honours with increase of ages grow, 

As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow.” 


‘ And this in the Dunciad, (iii. 56.)’ 


* As man’s meanders to the vital spring 
Roll all their tides, theu back their circles bring.” 
The same. 


The following desultory anecdotes, or observations, of 
Pope, relate tu a later period of his life :— 


. Inever save any thing,unless I meet with such a pressing 
case as is an absolute demand upon me, then I retrench fifty 
pounds or so from my own expenses. As for instance, had 
such a thing happened this year, then I would not have &uilt 
my two suimmer-houses.—Mr. Pope.’ 

‘ [ would be buried in Twitnam church if I should fall any 
-where near it, in the place where my father and mother lie; 
and would have no other epitaph but the words SIBIQUE 
OBIT, and the time added to theirs.\—The same. 


The last extracts which we shall make from this part of 
the work, relate to Mr. Pope's last sickness :—~ 


‘On somebody’s coming to see him on his illness, and say- 
ing they heard he was going to put his faith in anew physi- 
cian, he said ‘no; I have not laid aside my old physician, 
and given myself up to a new one, any more than | have re- 
nounced the errors of our church, and taken up with those of 
yours.’—Jfr. Pope. 

«Here am If, like Socrates, distributing my morality 
among my friends, just as lam dying.’’—Mr. Pope [on send- 
ing about some of his ethic episties as presents, about three 
weeks before we lost him.] 

“ Treaily had that thought several times when I was fast 
with you, and was apt now and then to look upon myself 
like Phxwdo.” = “ Vat night be, but you must not expect me 
to say ary thing like Socrates at present.” ’==The same. 

‘The thing that [ suffer most from is, that I find that I can- 
not think.’—J1fr. Pope. 

‘Lam so certain of the soul’s being immertal, that I seem 
to feel it within me as if it were by intuition.—/r. Pope. 

* When a friend asked him whether he would not die as his 
father and mother had done, and whether he should send for 
a priest, he said, * 1 do not suppose that it is essential, but it 
will be very right, and I heartily thank you for putting me in 
anind of it.” —TZhe sume. ' ; 

‘Ip the morning, atter the priest had given him the last sa- 
craments, he. said, ‘there is nothing. that is meritorious but 
virtue and friendship, and, indeed, friendship itself is only a 
part of virtuc.’’’ 


Frou the second part of this work, we shall select a few 
of the most striking anecdotes of the most distinguished 
individuals noticed :— 


Sur Wiliam D' Avenant.—That notion. of Sir William 
d’Avenant being more than.a poetical child only of Shak- 
speare was common in town, and Sir William himself seemed 
ond of having it taken for truth.— Ar. Pope. 

‘Shakspeare, in his frequent journeys between London 
and his native place, Stratford-upon-Avon, used to lie at 
D*Avenant’s, at the Crown, in Oxford. He was very well ac- 

vainted with Mrs. D’Avenant; and her son, afterwards Sir 
illiam, was supposed to be more nearly related to him than 
as a god-son only. One dav, when Shakspeare was just ar- 
rived, and the boy sent for irom school to him, a head of one 
of the colleges, who was pretty well acquainted with the, 
affairs of the family, met the child running home, and asked 
him whither he was goiag in se much haste: the boy said, 
** tomy godfather, Shakspeare.”’—*‘ Fie, child,” says the ald 
_genleman, “why.are you sosuperfluous? Have you not 
learnt yet that you should not use the name of God in yain?"”’ 
-»—The same. 


| 





‘ Sir John Suckling.—Sir John was a man of great vivacity 
and spirit. He died about the beginning of the civil war, and 
his death was occasioned by a very uncommon accident. 
He entered warmly into the king’s interests, and was sent 
over by him into France, with some letters of great conse- 
quence, tothe queen. He arrived late at Calais, and in the 
night his servant ran away with his portmanteau, in which 
weve his money and papers. When he was toid of this in the 
morning, he immediately inquired which way his servant had 
taken ; ordered horsesto be got ready instantly; and, in pul- 
ling on his boots, found one of them extremely uneasy to 
him; but, as the horses were at the door, he leaped into his 
saddle, and forgot his pain. He pursued his servant so 
eagerly, that he overtook’ him two or three posts off; reco- 
vered his portmanteau, and soon after complained of a vast 
pain in one of his feet, and fainted away with it. When they 
came to pull off his boots, to fling him into bed, they found 
one of them full of blood. It seems, his servant, who knew 
his master’s temper well, and was sure he would pursue him 
as soon as his villainy should be discovered, had driven a nail 
up into one of his boots, in hopes of disabling him from pur- 
suing him. Sir John’s impetuosity made him regard the pain 
only just at first, and his pursuit hurried him from the 
thoughts ef it for some time after: however, the wound was 
so bad, and so much inflamed, that it flung him into a viotent 
fever, which ended his life in a very few days. This inci- 
dent, as strange as it may seem, might be proved from some 
original letters ia Lord Oxford’s collection.—The same. 

« Dryden.—It was Charles the Second who gave Mr. Dry- 
den the hint for writing his’ poem called the Medal. One 
day, as the king was walking in the Mall, and tatking with 
Dryden, he said, “ If | was a poet, (and I think 1 am poor 
enough to be one,) I would write a poem on such asubject in 
the following manner,” and then gave him the plan for it. 
Dryden took the hint, carried ithe poem, as soon as it way 
written, tothe king, and had a present of a hundred broad 
pieces forit. [This was said by a priest that | often met with 
at-Mr. Pope’s, who seemed to confirm it, and added, that 
King Charles obliged Dryden to put his Oxford speech into 
verse, and to insert it towards the close of his Absalom and 
Achitophel. } 

‘ Dryden cleared every way about 12001. by his Virgil, and 
had -sixpence each line for his Fables. For some time he 
wrote a play (at least) every year; but in those days ten 
broad pieces was the usual highest price for a play; and if 
they got 501. more in the acting, it was reckoned very well.’— 
The same. 

‘ The Beggar’s Opera.—Dr. Swift had been observing once 
to Mr. Gay, what an odd pretty sort of a thing a Newgate 
pastoral might make. Gay was inclined to try at such a thing 
for some time; but afterwards thought it would be better to 
write a comedy on the same plan. ‘lhis was what gave rise to 
tie Beggar’s Opera. He began on it, and, when first he men- 
tioned it to Swift, the Doctor did not much like the project. 
As he carried it on, he showed what he wrote to both of us; 
and we now and then gave a correction, or a word or two of 
advice; but it was wholly of his own writing. When it was 
done, neither of us thought it would succeed. We showed it 
to Congreve, who, after reading it over, said, ‘It would 
either take greatly, or be damned confoundedly.”? We were 
all at the first night of it, in great uncertainty of the event, till 
we were very much encouraged by our hearing the Dake of 
Argyle, who sat in the next box to us, say, ‘it will do—it 
must do—I see it in the eyes of them.’ ‘This was a good 
while before the first act was over; and so gave us ease soon, 
for that Duke (beside his own good taste) has as particular a 
knack as any one now living, in discovering the taste of the 
public. He was quite right in this, as usual; the good-na- 


ture of the audience appeared stronger and stronger every 


act, and ended in aclamour of applause.—The same... ,. 

‘Dr. Young.—A little after Dr, Young had published his 
Universal Passion, the Duke of Wharton made bia a preseot 
of 20001. for it. Whena friend of the Duke’s, who was sut- 
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tised at the largeness of the present, cried out, ‘* What! two 
thousand poundsfora poem?” The Duke smiled, and said 
it was the best bargain he ever made in his life, for it was 
fairly worth four thousand.—Mr. Raw/inson. 

‘ When the Doctor was very deeply engaged in writing one 
of his tragedies, that nobleman made him a very different pre- 
sent. He procured a human skull, and fixed a candle in it, 
and gave it to the Doctor, as the most proper lamp for him to 
write tragedy by.’—The same. _ 

‘ Sir lsaac Newton.—Sir Isaac Newton, a little before he 
died, said, “ I don’t know what | may seem to the world; 
but, asto myself, Iseemto have been only like a boy playing 
on the sea shore, and diverting myself in now and then find- 
ing asmoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst 
the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before mé.”— 
Ramsay. 

‘Duke of Marlborough’s Avarice.—This mean_ passion of 
that great man operated very strongly in him in the very be- 
ginning of his life, and continued to the very end of it. One 
clay, as he was looking over some papers in his scrutoire with 
Lord Cadogan, he opened one of the little drawers, took out 
a green purse, and turned some broad pieces out of it, and af- 
ter viewing them for some time with a satisfaction that ap- 
peared very visible in his face, ‘ Cadogan,”’ says he, ‘ ob- 
serve these pieces well; they deserve to be observed. There 
are just forty of them; ’tis the very firstsum [ ever got in 
my life, and [ have kept it always unbroken, from that very 
time to this day.” ‘This shows how early and how strong this 
passion must have been upon him; as another little affair, 
which happened in his last decline at Bath, may serve, 
among many others, to show how miserably it continued to 
the end. He was playing there with Dean Jones, at picquet, 
for sixpence a game. ‘They played a good while, and the 
duke left off when winner of one game. Sometime after, he 
desired the dean to pay him his sixpence. ‘The dean said he 
had no silver. The duke asked him for it over and over, and 
at last desired that he would change a guinea to pay it him, 
because he should want it to pay the chair that carried him 
home. ‘The dean, after so much pressing, did at last get 
change, paid the duke his sixpence, observed him a little af- 
terhe left the room, and declares that, after all the bustle that 
had been made for his sixpence, the Duke actually walked 
home to save that little expense a chair would have put him 
to.— Mr. Pope.’ 

‘ Lord Peterborough could dictate letters to nine amanuen- 
ses together, as [ was assured by a gentleman who saw him 
do it, when ambassador at Turin. He walked round the 
room, and told each in his turn what he was to write. One, 
perhaps, was a letter to the emperor, another to an old friend, 
a third to a mistress, and a fourth to a statesman, and so on: 
and yet he carried so many and so different connexions in his 
head all at the same time.—Mr. Pope.’ 

‘44s [was sitting by Sir Godfrey Kneller one day, whilst 
he was drawing a picture, he stopped and said, ‘I can’t do so 
well as [ should do, unless you flatter me a little: pray flatter 
me, Mr. Pope; you know I love to be flattered.” | 
was Once willing to try how far his vanity would carry him, 
aud, after considering a picture which he had just finished for 
a good while very attentively, I saidto him, in French (for he 
had been talking for some time before in that language): 
‘* On lit dans les Ecritures Saintes, que le Bon Dieu faisoit 
Vhomme apres son image ; mais je crois, s’il voudroit faire un 
autre a present, qu’il le feroit aprés Pimage que voila.” Sir 


Godfrey turned round, and said, very gravely, “* Vous avez 
Taison, Monsieur Pope; par Dieu je le crois aussi.” ’>—Mr. 
ope. 


Bourdaloue.—When the celebrated Father Bourdaloue, 
who has sometimes been called the French Tillotson, was to 
preach on a Good Friday, and thé proper officer came to at- 
tend him to church, his servants said the father was in his 
study, and, if ne pete. he might go up to him. Jn going 
Upstairs, he heard the sound of a violin; and, asthe door 
Stood a little a-jar, saw Bourdaloue stripped into his cassock, 


paying a good brisk tune, and dancing to it about his study. 
e was extremely concerned, for he esteemed that great man 
highly, and thought he must be run distracted. However, at 
last, he ventured to rap gently at the door. The father imme- 
diately laid down his fiddle, hurried on his gown, and came to 
him; and, with his usual composed pleasing look, said, “*©, 
Sir, is it you?’ I hope [ have not made you stay; and am 
ready to attend you.”” The poor man, as they were going 
down, could not help mentioning his surprize at what he had 
heard and seen. Bourdaloue smiled and said, ‘‘ Indeed, you 
might well be a little surprised, if you do not know any thing 
of my way on these occasions; but the whole of the matter 
was this: in thinking over the subject of the day, } found my 
spirits too much depressed to speak as | ought to do; so I had 
recourse to my usual method of music and a little motion. It 
has had its effect: I am quite ina proper temper, and go now 
with pleasure to what else I should have gone in pain.’—T7he 
same. 

‘ Henry IV.—When Henry the Fourth, of France, was re- 
conciled to the church of Rome, it was expected that he 
should give some remarkable testimonial of his sincerity in re- 
turning to the true faith. He accordingly ordered a cross to 
be erected at Rome, near the church of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, with this inscription, /n hoc signo vinces, on the princi- 
pal part of it. ‘This past, at first, as very catholic, till it was 
observed that the part in which the inscription is put is shaped 
in the form of a cannon, and that he had really attributed only 
to his artillery what they had taken to be addressed to Heu- 
ven.’— Ficoroni, (at Rome.) 

‘ As cunning as Old Nick, and as wicked as Old Nick, were 
originally meant of our Nicolas Machiavel; and so caine atf- 
terwardsto be perverted tothe devil.—Dr. Cocchi, at Florence. 

‘ Machiavel has been generally called so wicked froin 
ow mistaking the design of his writings. In his Prince, 

is design, at bottom, was to make a despotic government 
Fmore odious. ‘‘ A despotic prince,’’ he -ays,.‘‘ to secure 
himself, must kill such and such people.” He must so; afc, 
therefore, no wise people would sutfer sucha prince. This 
is the natural consequence: and not that Machiavel seriously 
advises princes to be wicked.—The same. 

‘ The best traditions concerning Machiavel say, that he was 
a good honest man himself in his way of living, aid rather 
weak and ignorant in his private affairs than otherwise. His 
familiar letters are new in the hands of the Abbate del Ric- 
cio, at Florence; and there are several things in them that 
show him to have been a good sort of man. He kept the 
best of company, and consorted with good men.’ 

‘ Oliver Cromwell.—Cromwell was inclined to sparé the 
king till he found there was no trust to be put in him. It is 
said, at least, that there was a private correspondence carried 
on between them forsometime., Cromwell was to restore the 
king to his royal power, and was himself to be made Lord 
Lieutenant of irebend, with some other advantageous articles. 
The queen heard of this, and wrote to the king, to desire 
him not to yield too much to the traitor. The king, in his 
answer said, she need not have any concern in her mind 
on that head, for whatever agreement they might enter into, 
he should not look upon himselfas obliged to keep. any pro- 
|} mises made so much on compulsion, whenever he had power 

enough to break through them. Cromwell intercepted this 
| answer, and from that moment acted always uniformly to take 
away the king’s life.—A/r. Pope. 

‘The night after King Charles the First was beheaded, my 
Lord Southampton, and a friend of his, got leave to sit up by 
the body inthe banquetting-house, at Whitehall. Asthey were 
sitting very melancholy there, about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, they heard the tread of somebody coming very slowly 
lp stairs. By and by the door opened, and a man entereu, 
very much muffied up im his cloak, and his face quite hid in 
it. He approached the body, considered it very attentively 
for some time, and then shook his head, and sighed out the 
words, ‘‘ Cruet nécessity!” Hethen departed in the same 





slow and concealed manner as he had come in. Lord Sduth 
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ampton used to say, that he could not distinguish any thing of 
his face, but that by his voice and gait he took him to be Oli- 
ver Cromwell.—The same.’ 


Such are a few of the most striking anecdotes with 
which this volume abounds, and, without lengthening this 
article by remarks, we may observe, that the work is a 
pleasing one, and that if many of the articles might have 
been omitted as trifling, yet thatis the only objection to 
them, for there is nothing of a personal or malignant na- 
ture to be found in the whole collection. 
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Anastasius ; or, Memoirs of a Greek: written at the close 
of the Eighteenth Century. 


‘Continued,) 


ANasTastus and his master failing to cure the Visier, he 
called in the chief physician of the seraglio, who de- 
vounced Yacoob and Anastasius two quacks, and had 
thein sent prisoners to the Baguio; here the plague en- 
tered, and it is dificult to conceive a more powerful de- 
scription of that dreadful scourge than that given by the 
author :— 


‘The scourge had been expected for sometime. By se- 
veral of the prisoners had the frightful hag, its harbinger, 
been distinctly seen hovering with her bat’s-wings over our 
crear abode, and with her hooked talons numbering one by 
cue her intended but still unsuspecting victims. In the si- 
lence of the night she had been heard leisurely calling them 
by their names, hnocking at their several doors, and marking 
with livid spots the damp walls of their cells. 

‘Nothing but the visitation of this destructive monster 
seemed wanting to complete the herrors which surrounded 
me; for if even, when only stalking forth among men free to 
tiy from its approach, and to shrink from its contact, the gaunt 
spectre mows down whole nations like the ripe corn in the 
field, it may be imagined what havoc ensues when it is per- 
mitted to burst forth from the inmost bowels of hell, in the 
midst of wretches close-wedged in their dungeons, or linked 
together at their tasks, whom it must trample down to the 
Jast, ere it can find a vent in space. It is there that,—with a 
focus of infection ready formed, atrain of miasma ready laid 
on every side,—though this prime minister of death strike at 
jandom, it never misses its aim, and its progress outstrips the 
quickness of lightning or of thought, It is there that even 
tyose who thus far retain full possession of health, already cal- 
culate the hours they still may live; that those who to-day 
drag to their last abode their liteless companions, to-morrow 
are laid beside them; and that those who are dying, make 
tiemselves pillows of the bodies not yet cold of those already 
dead. It isthere that finally we may behold the grim de- 
stroyer, in one place awaited in gloomy silence, in another en- 
countered with fell imprecations, here implored with anxious 
cries, there welcomed with eager thanks, and now perhaps re- 
ceived with convulsive laughter and mockery, by such as, 
trying to drink away its terrors, totter on the brink of the 
grave, from drunkenness as well as from disease. 

‘The before busy bee-hive of the Bagnio, therefore, soon 
became a dreadful solitude. Its spacious inclosures, so lately 
teeming with tenants of every description, now began to pre- 
>ent a void still more frightful than its former fulness. Uni. 
versal silence pervaded those endless galleries, but_a few days 
before re-echoing with the contused din of thousands of pri- 
saners, fighting for an jnch of ground on which to lay their 
aching heads; and nothing any longer appeared that wore a 
huinan shape, except here and there some livid skeleton, 
which, as if again cast up by the grave, slowly crept along the 
ciammy walls. When, however, the dire disease had de- 


became extinct. What few miserable remains ef the forme: 
population of the Baguio had escaped its fury, were again re- 
stored to the regular sufferings of the place, suspended during 
the utmost height of the desolation. 

‘1 was among these scanty relics. I who, indifferent to 
life, had never stooped to avoid the shafts of death, even when 
they tlew thickest around me: had more than once laid my 
finger on the livid wound they inilicted; had probed it as it 
festered, | yet remained unhurt: for, sometimes the ee 
is a magnanimous enemy, and, while it seldom spares the pu- 
sillaniinous victim, whose blood, running cold ere it is 
tainted, loses the energy necessary to repel the infection 
when at hand, it will pass him by, who dares its utmost fury, 
and advances undaunted to meet its raised dart.’ 


Anastasius is liberated, and enters on board a vessel 
bound for the Greek Islands. When near Tenedos, a 
storm arose; to oppose the angry element,a Jew was thrown 
over-board, but afterwards saved by the intercession of 
Anastasius, who thought it a pity that a Jew's gold should 
be given to the sharks, and recommended that he should 
be taken on deck and the money squeezed out of him :— 


‘The wind by this time having sensibly abated, the pro- 
posal was approved of by the majority; the few that looked 
askance at me were silenced by my frowns; and the Jew, 
tossed into the vessel again, was extended on the deck to be 
searched. 

‘« Mordecai’s vest, trowsers, and shirt were shaken out first, 
but to no purpose! His enormous leather belt was next at- 
tacked; and, for fear of losing a single scruple of the wealth 
its weight bespoke, we purposedly spread a small ihram un- 
derneath, ere we began the dissection. 

‘All eyes were rivited on the delicate puncture which, 
while two sailors held the ends of the girdle, [ made in the 
middle of its bloated paunch with the point of my sabre; and 
scarce was the vein opened than out rushed, with resistless 
impetuosity, such astreain, not indeed of sequins, but of paras 
and other trash, as I thought would never cease. ‘The whole. 
when collected, might amount to two piastres ! 

‘The sailors turned pale with disappointment. [sympa- 
thised with their feelings. ‘‘ Son of Satan and of the witch of 
Endor,” exclaimed I with furious gesture, ‘* Do you wish me 
to treat you like your belt, and to seek for your treasure in 
your bowels?’’ Mordecai was not put to the trouble of an- 
swering; for, on my clawing his head to give it a shake, his 
caul remained in my hands,—not a mere pliant-cap like othe: 
cauls, buta positive musket-proof helmet of sequins closely 
sewed in the cotton! The belt had been a mere decoy. 
The thought, however, striking me that, where the head was 
se well furnished, the heels might be worth looking into, | 
passed from one extremity to the other; and, lo! like the 
dirty caul, the clumsy buskins offered a solid stratum ot 
gold ! os 

‘ His bare person the Jew evidently considered nothing 
worth; for, hard as he had struggled for life while his gold 
remained about him, as soon as stripped of his pelf, he en- 
treated to be dispatched at once. Another vessel, just at that 
moment, was hailing us not far off. {It had thrown all its 
water-casks overboard in the storm, and wanted a supply. 
We granted the request, on condition of sending Mordecat 
into the bargain, as a great improvement upon‘the plan of 
drowning him. He went secured in an empty barrel. I put 
by my sequins; and the sailors lit two tapers extraordinary 
before the Panagia. 

Anastasius visits Cairo, and, from being an humble me- 
nial in the service of the Bey, is made governor of a pro- 
vince, and is afterwards married to the Bey’s daughter ; 
the autiior’s accuunt of this marriage is pleasantly told, 
and gives a lively description of the ceremony ;-we shall, 
therefore, conclude our notice this week with extracting 





voured all that could offer food to its voracity, it gradually | 
fell Jike the flame which has consuimed its fuel; and, at last, 
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« All things being ready for my nuptials, the ceremony be- 
gan. My bride was conducted to the bath in state, lest the 
world should remain in ignorance of her cleanliness. Pro- 
perly steamed, stretched out, and pumiced, she next went 
through the labours of atoilet so exquisite, that on its comple- 
tion not one among her beauties remained nature’s own! Se- 
veral hours were employed in twisting her hair into the sem- 
blance of whipcord, in adding to the one hundred and fifty 
plaits which adhered to her own head, two hundred and fifty 
braids more, the produce of other scalps; and these were 
formed into an edifice, at once so elegant and so weighty, that 
she could have wished for a second head, merely for com- 
mon use. Her eyebrows were only dismissed the artificer’s 
hands, after being shaped into exact semicircles; and her 
eyes were not deemed to possess all their requisite powers 
until framed in two black cases of surmeh. Henna; the sym- 
bol of joy, which already had been most liberally bestowed 
upon the epistles which communicated my marriage to my 
patron’s numerous clients, was lavished in still greater profu- 
sion on my bride’sown plump and lustrous person ; and made 
it emulate the colour which, no doubt, Isis displayed, when 
doomed to roam through Egvypt’s plains in the undignified 
shape of ared cow. After all these pains, taken for the sake 
of beauty, the lady was, on the score of mode-ty, wrapped up 
in so many veils, impervious to the eye, as scarce to escape 
suffocation: but'the most celebrated awalis of the capital 
took care to inform the assistants in theirepithalamiums, of the 
splendour of the charms and jewels which they were not al- 
lowed to see, 

‘1 do not know how, at the nuptial feast, with the prospect 
of all these attractions before me, and in the midst of all the 
bustle of the dance, all the din of music, and all the glare of 
the lights, Linsensibly fell into a reverie, composed of at least 
as many gloomy as cheerful thoughts; but so it was. 

«« Here,” said my wandering mind, ‘* am I, the youngest 
son of a petty Drogueman, in au island of the Archipelago, [, 
at one time fallen so much beneath the level of my own des- 
tiny as in vain to seek the situation of a menial, become the 
master of a host of slaves, the son to a bey of Egypt, and the 
governor of a province; in other words, already occupying a 
station far beyond what at one time my most sanguine 
dreains durst have promised me; and yet regarding that ele- 
vation only as a stepping stone to a station infinitely more 
exalted,—to that of bey; nay, who knows! of Schaich-el- 
belled itself ! 

*« But, by what a series of toils and sacrifices and perils, I 
may be doomed to purchase these honours, who also can tell? 
Alas! do I-not, on the very threshold of a career, strewed 
with as many thorns as roses, begin by yielding up iny person, 
perhaps, to an unseemly female, and my freedom toa do- 
mestic tyrant. For well IT know the condition of marrying a 
patron’s daughter! And what Jabours, what snares, what 
treachery may be the offspring of this splendid union, may 
accompany every step in the road of my advancement, I[ 
know not yet. But the die is cast, and I must wait the issue 
of the game.” 

‘“Ashake prolonged by the chief of the singing damsels 
with the most consummate skill, through every note of the 
ganut, until it drew forth such a peal of taibs or bravas, as 
made the room shake, roused me from mv unseasonable me- 
ditations, and brought back my mind to where sat my body. 
Presently, a pretty almé, inviting me to make her tambou- 
reen resound with the clang of gold, threw my thoughts into a 
totally new channel. I began to feel impatient for the mo- 
ment that was first to shew me the partner of my future life; 
and in this disposition, deemed every new diversion anew 
annoyance. Shall [ never see the end,”’ muttered [ to my- 
self in dispair, ‘of these tiresome amusements !”” : 

' At lasta female messenger secretly summoned me away 
meg a eeey hall. of mirth, to the silent sanctuary of Hy- 
ushered : : awe and anxiety | passed its threshold, and was 
and of nto the presence of her, on whose qualities of person 

oF mind must depend so great a share of my future fate. 





The mysterious veil, which till then had concealed her face, 
form, and all from my inquisitive eye, fell at her feet, and I 
Saw . : 
“« What ?”’ wonders, perhaps, the reader. “ An angel of 
light, sent from the highest heavens, on purpose to make ny 
earthly dwelling a paradise!” ' 

**Oh no! that would have been too unreasonable an addi- 
tion to my good fortune.” 

‘« An ugly little monster, then? sufficient, were this earth 
a heaven, to convert it into a hell?—A_ being calculated to 
stamp on each endearment all the merit of martyrdom ?” 

(To be continued.) 
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Ivanhoe; a Romance. By the Author of * Waverley,’ 
3 vols. 1820. 
(Concluded.) 


ToOURNAMENTs, so’ frequent in the period to which this 
romance relates, were often attended with fatal conse- 
quences to the chivalrous adventurers who engaged in 
them ; they were what a Freuch monarch justly said of 
them, ‘ too much for jest, and too little for earnest.”’ Ivan- 
hoe, in the several encounters which he had at Ashby, with 
the Norman Knights, got severely wounded, and is most 
watchfully attended and nursed by the lovely Rebetea, 
who had been strongly impressed with his conduct to her 
father. She has the wounded hero couveyed to the 
house where her father and herself are lodged; and tlhe 
next day, when it is necessary that they should return to 
York, she insists on taking Ivanhoe with her, in a litter. 
On their way, in company with Cedric, (who is uncon- 
scious that the sick man is his son,) Rowena, and Athel- 
stane, they are surrounded by a set of bravos, headed by 
Brian de Bois Guilbert, and carried to the castle of 
Front de Boeuf, where they are coafined in dungeons. 
With the ditferent scenes that occur at the castle during 
their three days of captivity, the whole of the second 
volume is filled. The object of their seizure and deten- 
sion was, to force Rowena to wed the Norman Knight, de 
Bracy, to subject Rebecca to an infamous connexion with 
Bois Guilbert; while Front de Boeuf was only anxious to 
lay the rich Jew under a heavy contribution. Rebecca ts 
confined in the summit of one of the towers of the castle, 
and it is here that she receives the first visit from Bois 
Guilbert, whom she repels with indignation, but fearing 
he might proceed to force, she threw open the latticed 
window, and in an instant darted on the very verge of the 
parapet. As Bois Guilbert offered to advance, slie ex- 
claimed,— 

««¢ Remain where thou art, proud Templar, or at thy cho*ce 
advance one foot nearer, and I plunge myself from the prect- 
pice; iny body shall be crushed out of the very form of hu- 
manity, upon the stones of that court yard, ere it becomes the 
victim of thy brutality.” 

‘As she spoke this, she clasped her hands, and extended 
them towards heaven, as if imploring mercy on her soul be- 
fore she made the final plunge. ‘The templar hesitated, and 
a resolution, which had never yielded topity or distress, gave 
way to his admiration of her fortitude. ‘* Come down,” he 
said, “ rash girl! | swear by earth, and sea, and sky, I will 
offer thee no offence.” 

«« Twill not trust thee, Templar,” said Rebecca; ‘* thou 


hast taught me better how to estimate the virtues of thine 
order. The next preceptory would grant thee absolution for 
an oath, the keeping of which concerned nought but the he- 
nour or the dishonour of a miserable Jewish maiden.” 

‘* You do me injustice,” said the ‘Templar; ** [ swear to 
you by the name which | bear—by the cross on my bosom— 
by the sword on my side—by the ancient crest of my father 
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do I swear, I will do thee no injury whatsoever. If not for 
thyself, yet for thy father’s sake, forbear: I will be his friend, 
and in this castle he will need a powerful one.” 

««* Alas!’ said Rebecca, ‘‘ [know it but too well,—dare I 
trust thee?” 

«*€ May my arms be reversed, and my name dishonoured,” 
said Brian de Bois Guilbert, *‘ if thou shalt have reason to com- 


plain of me. Many a law, many a commandment, have [| 


broken, but my word never.”’ 
««*T will, then, trust thee,” said Rebecca, ‘‘ thus far; and 


then descended from the verge of the battlement, butremained | 


standing by one of the embrasures, or machicolles, as they 
were then called. ‘ Here,” said she, ‘I take my stand. 
Remain where thou art, and if thou shalt attempt to diminish 
by one step, the distance now between us, thou shalt see that 
the Jewish maiden will rather trust her soul with God, than 
her honour with the Templar.”’ 


Poor Isaac is threatened with rack and fire, and has 
vielded largely to the demands of Front de Boeuf, who 
uow tells him, that he has given his daughter, Rebecca, 
to Bois Guilbert. Isaac gives a dreadful yell at hearing 
of his daughter’s dishonour :— 


« «Take all that you have asked,”’ said he, ‘ Sir Knight,— 
take ten times more—reduce me to ruin and to beggary, if 
thou wilt,—nay, pierce me with thy poignard, broil me on that 
furnace, but spare my daughter, deliver her in safety and 
honour!—As thou art born of woman, spare the honour 
of a helpless maiden—she is the image of my deceased 
Rachael,—she is the last of six pledges of her love,—will you 
deprive a widowed husband of his sole remaining comfort ?— 
W3ll you reduce a father to wish that his only living child 
was laid beside her dead mother, in the tomb of our fathers ?” 

‘ «| would,”’ said the Norman, somewhat relenting, “ that 
I had known of this before. I thought your race had loved no- 
thing, save their money-bags.” 

«« Think not so humbly of us,” said Isaac, eager to im- 
prove the moment of apparent 0 ae ‘*the hunted fox, 
the tortured wild-cat, loves its young—the despised and per- 
secuted race of Abraham love their children.” 

««* Be it so,” said Front de Bouf, “ I will believe it in fu- 
ture, Isaac, for thy very sake: but it aids us not now, I can- 
not help what lias happened, or what Is to follow ; my word is 
passed to my comrade in arms, nor would I break it for ten 
Jews and Jewesses toboot. Besides, why shouldst thou think 
evi! is to ccme to the girl, even if she became Bois Guilbert’s 
booty?” 

« «There will, there must ”’ exclaimed Isaac, wringing his 
hands in agony: ‘‘ when did Templars breathe aught but 
cruelty to men and dishonour to women?”’ 

‘«« Dog of an infidel,” said Front de Beeuf, with spark- 
ling eyes, and not sorry, perhaps, to seize a pretext for work- 
ing himself into a passion, ‘‘ blaspheme not the holy order 
of the temple of Zion, but take thought instead, to pay me the 
ransom thou hast promi-ed, or woe betide thy Jewish throat.” 

‘«* Robberand villain!’’ said the Jew, retorting the insults 
of his oppressor with passion, which, however impotent, he 
now found it impossible to bridle, ** I will pay thee nothing— 
not one silver penny will I pay thee, unless my daughter is 
delivered to me ” 

¢“*« Art thou in thy senses, Israelite??? said the Norman, 
sternly, “has thy flesh and blood a charm against heated iron 
and scalding oil ?”’ 

‘« T care not,” said the Jew, rendered desperate by pater- 
nal affection, ‘* do thy worst. My daughter is my flesh and 
blood, dearer to me a thousand times than those limbs which 
thy cruelty threatens. No silver will I give thee, unless I 
were to pourit molten down thy avaricious throat—no; not a 


- silver penny will | give thee, Nazarene, were it to save thee 


from the deep damnation thy whole life has merited! Take 
my life if thou wilt, and say, the Jew, amidst his tortures, 
knew how to disappoint the Christian,” 


««* We shall see that,’ said Front de Beeuf, ‘‘ for by 
the blessed rood, which is the abomination of thy eccursed 
tribe, thou shalt feel the extremities of fire and steel.—Strip 
him, slaves, and chain him down upon the bars.”’ 

At this critical moment the sound of a bugle is beard, 
and the castle assailed by a large body of the peasantry, 
who had assembled to rescue their Franklin Cedric; they 
were headed by a dauntless hero, who proves to be Robia 





Hood, and most powerfully assisted by the kmght in 
black armour, Richard Coeur de Liou, who beats tie 
postern gates into fragments with his battle-axe, wounds 
Front de Baeuf, lays Bois Guilbert prostrate at his feet, 
but grants him his life. The description of this attack on 
Torguilstone castle, is rather tedious, During the siege, 
Rebecea stands at a window, and communicates to the 
wounded Ivanhoe, the progress of the assailants. Front 
de Boeuf is conveyed to a distant part of the castle, and 
is burnt alive, im his chamber, by Urica, a Saxon lady, 
the daughter of a former lord of the castle. 

Bois Guilbert escapes froin the castle, carries off Re- 
becca, and has her lodged in the preceptory of Temple- 
stowe, looking forward to the gratification of his designs, 
when an unlooked for protection is afforded her. The 
grand master of the templars, Lucas de Beaumanor, ar- 
rives from France, to raise contributions for the war of 
Palestine, and to reform abuses among the degenerate 
brethren of the order. He finds Rebecca lodged in a 
house of the order, and is shocked at the scandal thus 
brought on the fraternity by Bois Guilbert, who, to ex- 
cuse himself, says, that witchcraft, as well as female 
beauty, had been exerted against his virtue. Rebecca, in 
short, is believed to bea sorceress, and orders given for her 
trial for the crime. While she stands before her merci- 
less judge, she receives a note from Bois Guilbert, which 
induces her to demand trial by battle. Bois Guilbert 
had intended to be her champion, but the grand master, 
who fixes a day for the combat, appoints him champion, 
not of Rebecca, but of the temple. At night, the Templar 
gains access to the cell of Rebecca, throws himself at her 
feet, and entreats that she will requite his love, and 
flee with him from the danger that awaited her. Of this 
interview we have room for only one short extract :— 

‘«* We part then, thus,” said the templar, after a short 
pause: * would to heaven that we had never met, or that 
thou hadst been noble in birth, and Christian in faith! Nay, 
by heaven! when I gaze on thee, and think when and how 
we are next to meet, I could even wish myself one of thy 
own degraded nation ; my hand, conversant with ingots and 
shekels, instead of spear and shield ; my head bent down be- 
fore each petty noble, and my Jook only terrible to the shi- 
vering and bankrupt debtor,—this could I wish, Rebecca, to 
be near to thee in life, and to escape the fearful share I must 
have in thy death.” 

««< Thou hast spoken the Jew,’’ said Rebecca, “ as the per- 
secutions, of such asthouart, have made him. Heaven, inires 
has driven him from his country; but industry has opened to 
him the only road to power and to influence, which oppres- 
sion has left unbarred. Read the ancient history of the peo- 
ple of God, and tell me, if those, by whom Jehovah wrought 
such marvels among the nations, were then a people of misers 
and of usurers! And know, proud knight, we number names 
amongst us, to which your boasted northern nobility is as the 
gourd compared with the cedar—names that ascend far back 
to those high times, when the divine presence shook the 
mefcy seat between the cherubim; and which derive their 
splendour from no earthly:prince, but from the awful voice, 
which bade their fathers be nearest of the congregation to the 





} vision. Such were the princes of the house of Jacob.” 
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‘ Rebecca’s colour rose as she boasted the ancient glories 
of her race, but faded as she added, with a sigh, ‘* such were 
the princes of Judah, now such no more! They are trampicd 
down like the show grass, and mixed with the mire of the 
ways. Yet are there those among them who shame not such 
high descent, and of such shall be the daughter of Isaac, the 
son of Adonikam! Farewell, I envy not thy blood nor ho- 
nours,—I envy not thy barbarous descent from northern 
heathens,—I envy thee not thy faith, which is ever in thy 
mouth, but never in thy heart nor in thy practice.” ’ 


On the appointed day, the lists are prepared for the 
combat, which shall decide the fate of the lovely and no- 
ble-minded Rebecca ;—no succour arrives—hour follows 
hour in silent anxiety—the night is approaching, and it is 
believed that no Christian warrior can be found to enter 
the lists in behalf of a desolate Jewish maiden. Rebecca, 
in this hour of severe trial, ‘ folds her arms, and, looking 
up towards heaven, seems to expect that aid from above, 
which she can scarce promise herself from man.’ Bois 
Guilbert approaches and whispers to her, that if she will 
spring ou his courser behind him, they yet may escape 
him, but Rebecca fears not to die. At this moment, the 
sound of a horn is heard, and a knight rushes into the 
lists and demands tocombat on behalf of the Jewess; and, 
on the necessary inquiries being made of his rank and li- 
neage, raises his helmet, and proclaims himself Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe :-— 


‘<< T will not fight with thee,” said the Templar, in a 
changed and hollow voice. ‘ Get thy wounds healed, purvey 
thee a better horse, and it may be I will hold it worth my 
while to scourge out of thee this boyish spirit of bravado.” 

«« Ha! proud Templar,” said fvanhoe, “hast thou for- 
gotten that twice didst thou fall before this lance?) Remem- 
ber the lists of Acre—remember the passage of arms at Ashby 
—remember thy proud vaunt in the halls of Rotherwood, and 
the gage of vour gold chain against my reliquary, thou 
would’st do battle with Wilfrid, of Ivanhoe, and recover the 
honour thou hadst lost! By that reliquary, and the holy re- 
lique it contains, I will proclaim the ‘Yemplar a coward in 
every court of Europe—in every preceptory of thine order— 
unless thou do battle without further delay.” 

‘ Bois Guilbert turned his countenance irresolutely towards 
Rebecca, and then exclaimed, looking fiercely at Ivanhoe, 
‘* Dog of a Saxon ! take thy lance, and prepare for the death 
thou hast drawn upon thee.”’ ’ 


Ivanhoe rode up to the fatal chair where Rebecca was 


seated, and inquired if she accepted him for her cham- 
pion :— 


‘«« T do,” she said, “TI do,” fluttered by an emotion which 
the fear of death had been unable to produce, “ I do accept 
thee as the champion whom heaven has sent me. Yet, no— 
no—thy wounds are uncured. Meet not that proud man— 
why should’st thou perish also?” ’ 


But Ivanhoe was already at his post, and had closed his 


visor and assumed his lance, and Bois Guilbert bad done 
the same, 


_* The herald then seeing each champion in his place, up- 
lifted his voice. repeating thrice—Fuites vos devoirs, preux 
chevaliers. After the third cry, he withdrew to one side of 
the lists, and again proclaimed, that none, on peril cf instant 
death, should-dare, by word, cry, or action, to interfere with, 
or disturb this fair field of combat. The grand master, who 
held in his hand the gage of batile, Rebecca’s glove, now 
threw it into the lists, and pronounced the fatal signal words, 
laissez aller. 

_ * The trumpets sounded, andthe knights charged each other 
in full career, The wearied horse of Ivanhoe, and its no less 
exhausted rider, went down, as all had expected, before the 





well aimed lance and ¢vigerous steed o the Templar. This 
issue of the combat all had expected ; but although the spear 
of Fvanhoe did but, in comparison, touch the shield of Bois 
Guilbert, that champion, to the astonishment of all who be- 
held it, reeled in his saddle, lost his stirrups, and fell in the 
lists. 

‘lvanhoe, extricating himself from his fallen horse, was 
soon on foot, hastening to mend his fortune with his sword ; 
but his antagonist arose not. -Wiktrid, placing his foot on his 
breast, and the sword’s point to his throat, commauded him to 
yield him, or die on the spot. Bois Guilbert retusned go 
answer. | 

‘« Slay him not, Sir Knight,” cried the Grand Master, 
‘‘unshriven and unabsolved—kill not body and soul, We 
allow him vanquished.” 

‘ He descended into the lists, and commanded them to un- 
helm the conquered champion. His eyes were closed—the 
dark red flush was still on his brow. As they looked on him 
in astonishment, the eyes opened—but they were fixed and 
glazed. ‘The flush passed from his brow, and gave way tothe 
aaa hue of death. Unscathed by the lance of his enemy, 

1e had died a victim to the violence of his own contending 
passion. 

‘<< This is indeed the judgment of God,” said the Grand 
Master, looking upwards—“* Fiat voluntas tua !””’ 


Richard Coeur de Lion having heard of the danger of 
Rebecca, and supposing Ivanhoe to be confined by his 
wound, had arvived at Templestowe, to become the cham- 
pion himself, immediately after the death of Bois Guil- 
bert. Ou his way he had been attacked by a party of 
assassins, employed by his brother’ John, and had been 
rescued from them principally by Robin Hood and his 
‘merrymen.” The king now re-ussumes his digmty, re- 
stores to the good graces of his father, his faithful friend 
wnd follower, Ivanhoe, and makes him happy in the hand 
of the lady Rowena, whose marriage he celebrates. Re- 
becca hastened to tender to the new made bride the ho- 
mage of her gratitude for the services ]vanhoe had rendered 
to her; the scene was one of great interest; she was about 
to quit England for ever with her father, and came to 
present a casket of great value to the Lady Rowena, who 
warmly syinpathised in her misfortunes; ‘accept them, 
lady,’ said she, ‘to me they are valueless, I will never 
wear jewels more.’ 

««* You are then unhappy,” said Rowena, struck with the 
manner in which Rebecca uttered the last words. ‘ O re- 
main with us—the counsel of holy men will wean you from 
your unhappy law, I will be a sister to you.” | 

‘ «No, lady,” answered Rebecca, the same calm melan- 
choly reigning in her soft voice and beautiful features —“ that 
may not be, I may not change the faith of my father’s like a 
garment unsuited to the climate in which | seek to dwell, and 
unhappy, lady, I willnotbe. He, to whom | dedicate my fu- 
ture life, will be my comforter, if [ do bis will.” 

« «© Have you then convents, to one of which do you mean 
to retire?”’ asked Rowena. 

««* No, lady,”’ said the Jewess, ‘‘but among our people, 
since the time of Abraham downward, have been women who 
have devoted their thoughts to heaven, and their actions to 
works of kindness to men, tending the sick, feeding the hur- 
gry, and relieving the distressed. Among these will Rebetca 
be numbered. Say this to thy lord, should he inquire after 
the fate of her whose life he saved.’’’ 


Such is an outline of tke story of Ivanhoe; a romance 
which has more of the characteristics of Waverley, the An- 
tiquary, &c. than of the Tales of My Landlord ; its ment 
consisting rather of detached portraits, sketched with 2 
wasterly haud, than in the interest of the story itself. 
The character of Rebecca and her adventures, it wil! be 
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cep, Inspire a very superior interest to those of Rowena, 
the nominal heroine of the romance, and, indeed, so far as 
relates to this lady and Ivanhoe, there is little interest ex- 
cited. Many of the subordinate personages, which we 
have not been able to notice, are portrayed with great feli- 
city ; and the more serious parts of the romance often re- 
heved by some very lively sketches. And yet, on the 
whole, we think Ivanhoe inferior to all the productions at- 
tributed to the same author. Whether it is that he is 
less happy in his descriptions of English scenery than that 
of Scotland, or, what appears to us more probable, is that 
it relates to a period of which we know so little of the 
manners and customs which are here attempted to be 
so minutely described, while, in his other works, the truth 
of them could be ascertained, or were known to every rea- 
der. As there seems little doubt that the author intends 
to pursue the subject, we would rather that he seized on 
some of those grand events, with which English history 
abounds, and thus embody more reality in his powerful 
descriptions, than by giving a work of mere fiction, unless 
the story can be rendered one of stronger interest than that 
of Ivanhoe inspires. 


PPP SAPP ELE PEPELELEPELELOEU*EE*ELLH 


4? Manual of Lithography; or, Memoir on the Lithogra- 
phical Exrperiments made in Paris, at the Royal School 
of the Roads and Bridges: clearly erplaining the 
whole Art, as well as all the Accidents that may hap- 
pen in Printing, and the different Methods of avoiding 
them. ‘Translated from the French. By C. Hull- 
maudel. Svo. pp. 138. London, 1820, 


To such as have not read the more expensive work of 
Alois Senefelder, the first lithographer, this manual of 
tle science will be read with advantage, The author, M. 
Raucourt, is evidently well acquainted with the subject, 
add has given such information and instruction, as will 
enable almost any person to practice lithography ; there 
ts, however, such a total want of method in the arrange- 
ment of this work,—such a rambling from one part of the 
subject to another, as to render it much less intelligible 
than it otherwise might be. 

Lithography, which was discovered by Alois Sennefel- 
der, an actor of one of the theatres of Munich, was many 
years before it made any progress, and in seventeen years 
it reached Paris, where, although it was carried on toa 
considerable extent, yet the process was kept a profound 
secret. It is, however, not only in great use all over 
Europe, but the theory and practice of it are generally un- 
derstood by the learned of all countries. In noticing the 
present volume, we shall not follow the author through the 
112 sections into which it is divided; but, seizing on 
some of the most important features, beg to refer such of 
our readers as wish a more minute and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the subject, to the work itself. And, first,— 


‘ Of Lithographic Stones.—Any stone which effervesces 
with an ackl, which imbibes water with facility, and is easily 
penetrated by greasy substances, is fit for lithography. It is 
well known that carbonate of lime fulfils these conditions ; 
next to silex, lime is the earth found in greatest abundance 
on the surface of our globe, and chiefly in the state of carbo- 
nate. It is found, first, in masses, in primitive beds, and al- 
most always of a white colour, and ina pure state: secondly, 
in transition beds, in masses of different colours, proceeding 
from the detritus of the first, such are marbles? thirdly, in 
beds of Jater formation : in these it is found in abundant strata ; 
but it is necessary to choose amongst these, as these bers or 





deposits, formed by water, are almost always of a coarse tex- 
ture, intermixed with crystals or filled with shell. 

‘ By this it is easy to see that lithographic stones are not 
scarce ; from the coarse calcareous stone, which serves for 
buildings, to the compact calcareous ones, which receive the 
polish of marble; an infinite variety of other stones exist, 
which contain, with lime, silex and alumina, and the two lat- 
tereven to excess, and which are all, more or Jess, proper for 
lithography. 

‘The quarry from which the first lithographic stones were 
extracted, nineteen years ago, is still that which furnishes 
them inthe greatest abundance, and ofthe largest dimensions. 
It is situated at Solenhofen, near Papenheim, in Bavaria. No 

uarries, hitherto known in France, give stones equal to the 
Dates ones.’ 


When the stones have been rendered perfectly smooth, 
it is then fit to receive the drawing, which is either made 
by chalk or ink, of a peculiar composition; the following 
process is given by the author as the best :— 


‘Composition of Lithographic Ink.—Tallow candle, two 
ounces; virgin wax, two ounces; shell-lac, two ounces; 
common soap, two ounces; Jamp-black. 

‘Soap is the only of the above components of which the 
proportion must never vary; it is destined, by the alkali 
which it contains, to render the other ingredients soluble in 
water. 

‘It is necessary, in order to mix the above ingredients, to 
have an iron saucepan, with a cover that closes hermetically. 
The wax and the tallow must be put in, and heated until they 
catch fire: while they are burning, the soap, (which has been 
previously cut into small bits,) must be thrown in separately, 
and stirred the whole time ; buta new piece must not be thrown 
in before the former one is melted. ‘The whole of the soap 
being dissolved, the contents are allowed to burn, until re- 
duced to the volume they had before the soap was put in: 
great care must be taken, however, not to burn it too much. 
The shell-lac is now added, and the flame extinguished, if it 
has been possible to keep it lighted during the whole opera- 
tion, as it is often necessary to extinguish it in the beginning, 
and take the saucepan olf the fire, to hinder the contents 
from boiling over. ‘The flame being once put out, if all the 
substances are not completely melted, they must be dissolved 
by simple ebullition. 

‘A small quantity may now be put on a cold plate: if it 
works between the fingers like wax, it must be burnt a little 
more; but if, after it is quite cold, it is broken in two, and 
the bits will not join on being pressed with the fingers, about 
a dram of soap must be added to the mass in the saucepan, 
and, the moment it is dissolved, the flame put out. 

‘ If, when cold, a piece of this ink is dissolved with water, 
in a saucer, by rubbing, as one would Indian ink ; although 
at first it appears but little inclined to dissolve, it will at last 
unite with the water, and forin a greyish and slimy liquor. 

‘The ink brought to this state of perfection, put the sauce- 
pan upon a siow fire, and add some essence black: it willnow 
be observed, that the more black is put in, the more soluble 
in water the ink will be. Too much black, however, would 
spoil it; enough only is sufficient to make it black, instead of 
the light brown or greyish colour which it had before the 
black was put in.’ 


The composition of chalk is still more arbitrary than 
that of ink: and that hitherto employed in lithography is 
far from being perfect. The following recipe is given for 
the composition of 

‘ Lithographic Chalk. —Common soap, one ounce and half; 
tallow, two ounces; virgin wax,two ounces and a half; shell- 
lac, one ounce. The manipulation of the chalk is in every re- 
spect similar to that of the ink, with the only difference, that 
a few drams of wax, (instead of the bits of soap,) are thrown 
in, at the end of the operation. The burning must be 
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stopped as soon as the chalk, when quite cold, breaks with a 
sharp and clean fracture, and resists strongly the pressure of 
the fingers. Less black is putin the chalk than in the ink, it 
is quite sufficient that the chalk should mark easily on the 





stone. , , . : 
‘]fthe chalk is too soft, it must be burnt again; if too brit- 


tle, a little more wax added, if filled with bubbles, it must be 
cast hot on amarbie slab, ground with a muller, and melted 
again ith a gentle heat; lastly, it must be cast in a mould, 
in which it must be strongly pressed : for the heat of the fire 
expands considerably the composition, and, were not this 

recaution taken, it might still be filled with pores which 
would destroy its compactness.’ 

The author’s directions for drawing on the stone, pre- 
paring the paper, and printing on it, are all detailed with 
great perspicuity; they are, however, detailed at too 
creat length for insertion, and have a reference to some 
engravings, we will not injure them by an abridgment, 
but quote an account of multiplying copies of any work 
by means of transfer :— 

‘A wonderful property of lithography, is the possibility of 
multiplying fine engravings, ad infinitum, by means of trans- 
fer. 

‘The process we are going to describe was invented by 
M. Le Gros, of Anesy, well known in France by several im- 
portant discoveries, 

‘ An impression of a lithographic drawing, or of any cop- 
per-plate, is taken on a sheet of thin, but well-sized, vellum 
paper; the instant the impression is taken, it is thrown in a 
bason of clean water, so as to swim on its surface; a stone 
must previously have been prepared, (either grained or po- 
lished, according to the style of drawing,) washed with spirits 
of turpentine, and heated, as for atransfer. When the im- 
pression is well soaked, one of the extremities of the paper 
is placed on the stone, and it is gradually and gently pressed 
down with the roller, until the whole print is applied to its 
surface ; the paper is taken up, and the print will have left 
the paper, and fixed itself to the stone ; this transfer must un- 
dergo the preparation of a common drawing. 

‘It is difficult for those who have not witnessed the opera- 
tion, to imagine the perfection with which it can be executed: 
M. Le Gros has transferred before us an impression from a 
highly finished copper-plate, and so perfect were the impres- 
sions from the stone, that it was quite impossible for any of 
the by-standers to distinguish the copy from the original. 
This experiment evidently shows that a clever engraver is 
only wanting, in order to produce lithographic drawings, or 
etchings, equal to copper-plate engraving. 

* By this process, any indefinite number of impressions may 
be obtained, for it is only necessary to make transfers on se- 
veral stones, to obtain hundreds of thousands of impressions. 
Several transfers of small prints may be made on the same 
stone, by which means an immense saving in the expense of 
printing will be obtained; or, if a great number of impres- 
sions of any important paper were suddenly wanted, several 
linpressions might be thrown off in a few moments, on several 
stones, and given to be printed in different presses.’ 

The author has added enyravings of the principal tools, 
inplements, presses, &c. necessary for practising the 
science, and has, indeed, omitted nothing necessary to 
render his work what he calls it, ‘ A Manual of Lithogra- 
phy.’ We recommend it strongly to all our scientitic 
readers, 
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Royal Society of Paris for the Amelioration of Pri- 





sons.—This society has offered a prize of a thousand 


francs to the author of some work, that shall be peculi- 
arly calculated for the use of persons imprisoned. The 
proposal observes, that there are no books expressly 
written for this class of readers, It must be perfectly 
intelligible, bat so contrived as to be alluring to per 
verted minds, that never look for instruction in reading: 
stories and examples to inspire an abhorrence of vice and 
a regard for virtue; some means of insinuating, that re- 
ligion is the best guide and the most strengthening con- 
solation. Their present condition to be compared with 
that which they may yet aspire to by reformation, Efforts 
to excite good resolutions; different ages and sexes to be 
considered, ard even the diversities of vices. The com- 
petition open to all persons, French or foreigners. The 
prize to be adjudged in July, 1820; the Duke d’An- 
gouleme president. 

A second prize is offered of a gold medal, for the best 
work on the means of improving the regimen In the inte- 
rior of places of confinement. The distinction that should 
be made between persons accused of a crime, aud such 
as are suffering by legal penalties. The physical regimen 
to be considered, the different treatment of different 
classes, food, apparel, lodging, care in sickness. La- 
bour, and the different kinds of it, as the means of health 
and amelioration. The means of elementary instruction ; 
as, teaching to read, write, and calculate in arithmetic. 
The works to be written in French. Other conditions 
the same as in the former proposal. 

A prize of eloquence, to be awarded in the annual pub- 
lic sitting of August, 1820, has beeu announced, by the 
French Academy, on the following subject :—* To deter- 
mine the kinds of eloquence, and the moral qualities re- 
quisite to form the orator of the tribune and the orator of 
the bar.” A prize of poetry will also be awarded, on the 
institution of juries in France. Each prize a gold me- 
dal, value 1500 francs. At the same time, also, will be 
awarded a prize of 1200 francs, for the best poem on 
‘the Advantages of mutual Instruction ;’ and a prize of 
poetry, a gold medal, value 1500 francs, on ‘the De- 
votedness (devouement) of Malsherbes.’ 

The Lyceum, or Society of Natural History.—This 
Society, which was founded at New York, in 1817, has 
published a catalogue of the plants of spontaneous growth 
within thirty miles of the city. The editors conceive 
that they have nearly indicated all the species, A simi- 
lar attempt was partially carried into execution in 1807, 
with plants to the number of 310 species, in the environs 
of Plandome, Long Island; and, in 1812, M. le Conte 
had made public 450 plants, collected in the island of 
New York. ‘ Perhaps there is no region, (the editors 
observe, in the preface,) more replete with objects interest- 
ing to the botanist than this. The four great formations 
of Werner are found within the immediate vicinity of the 
city, and the proximity of the ocean is favourable to the 
study of such plants as are only to be found near the 
shores.’ Among other authors consulted, in the compo- 
sition of this elaborate undertaking, are the foreign names 
of Wildenow, Persoon, Michaux, Decandolle, and Pa- 
lisot of Beauvois. It is dedicated to Dr. Mitchel, pro-, 
fessor of botany, geology, and mineralogy, to the univer- 
sity, and chirurgeon-general to the state of New York. _ 

Italy.—The Italians appear to interest themselves in 
the Provengal language and literature, from the affinity 
which it bears to theirawn. In their comments on the 
work of M. Schlegel, published last year at Paris, on the 
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same subject, they controvert the position assumed therein, 
that the oldest monuments of the modern langaages de- 
rived from the Latin, with the exception of the Roman- 
Provencal, cannot be traced higher than the twelfth cen- 
tury. In support of their opinion, they adyance autho- 
rities from ~Muratori, Carli, Ciampi, &c. who all ascribe 
an higher antiquity to the Italian language. Very re- 
cently there has appeared a fragment from a manuscript 
of the twelfth century, which exhibits an Italian transla- 
tion from the Latin and from other Italian writings, all of 
which prove, as is asserted, that the Italian language, at 
that period, was adult. 











@Original Communications. 


CHP P PEP LE? 


ON POETS. 


In this poetical and poetastical age, when the Muses 
seem to have yielded at length to the ever-iterated be- 
seechings of ‘ Descende coelo’—* Descend ye heavenly 
Nine,’ when the craft of Poesy is open to all, from the 
sage to the school-boy, from the nobleman to the black- 
smith, it may not be useless or unamusing to look back to 
times of its close monopoly, when the ‘ profanum vulgus’ 
were kept at a respectful distance by a crowd of intricate 
and frivolous by-laws. 

Were I content to remain at home, I might adduce, for 
example, the wits of Queen Anne’s reign, falsely called 
the Augustan age of English literature, and I might be 
tempted 

‘ To gnaw, with vain invective,’ 
the chains that confined the genius of a Dryden, an Addi. 
son, ora Pope. But I prefer following the fashionable 
mania of looking abroad for the ‘ materia’ of composition, 
as I was led to this train of thought by the perusal of 
some of the early letters of Racine. 

In the year 1660, he made his first offering to the 
Muses; it was an ode of a few stanzas, entitled * La 
Nymphe de la Seine,’—the said nymph arises from her 
stream to compliment the new queen in a courteous strain 
of French gallantry, in which Louis, Therese, Jupiter, 
Juno, Mars, Venus, and Cupid, together with abundance 
of pleasures, graces, nymphs, zephyrs, &c. not forgetting 
the Tagus and the Jordan, play poetical leap-frog over 
one anotherin polished Lyric measures. When composed, 
it was Carried to Mr. Chapelain, a name scarce heard of 
in twenty years after, but, at that time, the absolute so- 
vereign of the poetical world ; he marked several passages 
for alteration, the poct altered them, he again perused and 
marked more passages; it was then shown to Mr. Per- 
rault, who fancied further alterations, which also the poet 
followed, except in one passage, where Racine mentions 
he would not yield to Apollo himself. The passage al- 
luded to, is one comparing the queen to Venus; to which 
Mr. Perrault wisely objected, because Venus was a prosti- 
tute, which objection, young Racine answers, by observ- 
mg that, at that rate, all the gods and goddesses should be 
burned, and comforts himself by remembering that Mal- 
herbe had made use of the same comparison, and had ap- 
plied it to a queen also. 

One of the objections of Chapelain was against a stanza, 
in which the Tritons were introduced; now as the Tritons 
reside in the sea, it could not staud—very disobliging on 
the part of these Tritons—and, on this account, the poet, 


| 





at the conclusion of one of his letters, wishes they were all 
drowned ; had the critic seen this prayer, he would have no 
doubt declaimed on the impossibility of its fulfilment, 
&e. 

When Racine is relating to his friend the opinion of the 
Parnassian judge, he says, ‘Behold the words of Mr. 
Chapelain, which I report to you, as the text of the gos- 
pel, word for word.’ And the written verdict of this 
Quinbus Flestrin of criticism is as arrogant and magis- 
terial, as the prostration of the poet ts silly and servile. 


Such were the swathing-clothes of the Muse in these 
days. V, 


PRPS PPL OL EPL OPE CEPOL EL POOLE LOOP? 


THE EDITOR. 


* Would I might, 
But ever see that man; know thus far forth, 
All bail great master !"—SHAKESPEARE, 


Wuart would a flock of sheep do without a shepherd ? 
What would bees do without their queen? And in what 
shape would the book, the pamphlet, and the paper, ap- 
pear, without an editor? It strikes me, he is like a king, 
—for his readers are his subjects; a minister of state, and 
his intellectual accomplishments are his cabinet council ; 
anarchbishop, because his ecclesiastical endowments pro 
tect his civil and religious creed; a lord chancellor, de- 
ciding the most litigious and abstruse cases; a chief jas- 
tice, who hears the appeals of authors, impartially defining 
the truth. His correspondents are his counsellors, who 
plead their cause before him to the utmost of their ability, 
whether to maintain specious clients or just applicants, 
He listens to their voices with respect, and points out their 
errors with candour. He is an interpreter, who conveys to 
and corresponds with those who know him not, nor to 
whom they are known. He isa friend, who comes inte 
one’s presence and converses in every form and on the 
best subjects, yet a total stranger. His person is invisi- 
ble, his face unportrayed,—he may bea colossus, or a hil- 
liputian ;—he is always a gentleman, for he never offends 
the ear by ribaldry, or once forgets that heis in the men- 
tal assemblage of well educated ladies. Asa clock is a re- 
gulator oftime, so is he theregulatorofthemind. Asarudder 
is toa ship, sohe is totaste, He isa botanist to poetry, se- 
parating the exotics and choice wild flowers from vicious 
weeds, for he never suffers the latter to usurp over the 
beauty and delicate varieties of the former. He is a cul- 
tivator of prose, strewing the most select and valuable 
grain over his pages, to which neither smut nor insects 
can approach without being crushed under his vigilant 
penetration. To his care society is much indebted; for 
his open communications, morals are diffused, pleasures 
required, benefits participated. But these preceding 
sentences do not apply to political partizans, whose aim 
too palpably convicts them of bad motives; nor secular 
enthusiasts, who lead the unwary from peaceful habits: 
with such I cannot associate,—to such I would give my 
pitying adieu. Reader, the Editor whom I patronise is 
literary ; and remember with what fatigue and sincerity 
he wastes his ‘ midnight oil’ to feed your mind and lay a 
store of virtue in your memory. He, perhaps, appears 
before you in the diurnal, the weekly, the monthly, quar- 
terly, or annual division of time. To him your gratitude 
is debtor for the researches of science; to him you owe 
your heartfelt breathings of reading, writing, and for being 
able to command that insurmountable barrier,—truth. 
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Through him you are in the possession of yesterday’s 
event, and through him you consult with the antediluvian 
world. He is the author of history, the president of all 
scientific meetings and associations, an the universal 
protector of life, death, immortality, aud bliss. 


J. R. P. 


PPP LOL OLD OPP L OL ILD DL POL LIPO FT 


DESCRIPTION OF CANADA. 
(Concluded.) 


Anovt a month after the renewal of vegetation, the 
apple-trees are in blossom, and the verdure of the wheat- 
fields waving in the wind. All sorts of grain are sown in 
the spring, the wheat first, and then peas and oats; the 
sort of wheat generally sown is ripe in four months from 
the time of sowing; there is, however, another species, a 
bearded wheat, which ripens in four months, the time 
oats require. Fair and foul weather were formerly more 
distinct than they are at present, cold and warm weather 
less intermixed, and the winds less variable; this altera- 
tion is not considered, in Canada, as an improvement 
of the climate. All the vegetable productions which 
thrive in Europe, (in the same latitudes) prosper in 
Canada, wherever they have been introduced and culti- 
vated with judgment and care. 

The excess of heat in summer makes up for the loss of 
time in winter. Melons are brought to iwaturity in the 
open air, without the aid of superficial heat. Wheat is 
the chief agricultural production of Lower Canada ; it 
affords the principal vegetable food of its inhabitants; 
hitherto it has been cultivated more in that view than as 
an article of foreign trade. The many accidents to which 
this grain is lable, require, that a quantity sufficient to 
afford a supply in the event of a bad year, be sown every 
year, When a good year happens, there is then a great 
surplus; and it is of the production of such years, that 
the most extensive exportations have been made. There 
is, besides, no certainty of an extensive foreign demand ; 
Spain, Portugal, and the West Indies, are the most 
steady markets; the natural disadvantages Canada labours 
under, prevents her standing in competition, in these 
markets, with the United States. It must be observed, 
however, that the quantity of wheat sown by each farmer, 
's generally to the extent of his present means. These 
can only be increased by more enlarged views, which 
would lead to greater efforts, and judicious improvements 
in his system of cultivation. In 1802, the quantity of 
wheat exported, amounted to 1,010,033 bushels; there 
were besides exported, that year, 28,301 barrels of flour, 
and 29,051 cwt. of biscuit. An estimate of the value of 
the exportation from the St. Lawrence, in 1810, has been 


‘made by mercantile men, and amounts to 1,200,000). 


sterling, including disbursements of ships employed in 
the trade, the number of which was 661, 6578 men, and 
149,833 tons, and also the value of 5896 tous of new 
ships built in the province. A considerable portion of the 
produce of the United States, and all the furs obtained 
in the Indian countries, are, however, included in the 
general amount. 

The population of Canada, at the time of the conquest, 
was about 60,000 souls, including the whole of the settle- 
ments to Detroit. In 1811, the population of Lower 
Canada only, was estimated at 400,000, about 7-8ths of 
which are of French descent, and profess the Roman 
Catholic religion; the other eighth is composed of En- 





glish, Lrish, Scots, Germans, Americans, and their de~ 
scendants; of these, the Americans are now the most 
numerous; the next the Scotch; until recently, the lat- 
ter have carried on all the exterior trade of Canada, they 
now divide it with the Irish, English, and Americans ; 
instances are rare of the French descendants, who are 
almost exclusively called Canadians in the country, 
being engaged in the external trade, but they share 
largely in the internal and retail. 

The following statistical account of Lower Canada, 
exhibits the rapid improyement of the colony, since it bas 
been in possession of the English :— 

Bushels of 


White in- Acresin grain sown 
Date. habitants. cultivation. yearly. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
1765 76,275 764,604 194,757 13,757 50,329 27,004. 28,976 
1783 113,012 1,569,818 383,349 30,996 68,591 84,006 70,466 


1308 200,000 3,760,000 920,000 79,000 236,000 286,000 212,000 


The number of domiciliated Indians in Canada, who 
were collected into villages, amounted, in 1758, to 16,000; 
in 1765, they had decreased to 7400; and in 1808, 
scarcely excveded 2000. 

Horses, cows, oxen, sheep, &c. are all small; the 
sheep have but little fleece, and that coarse ; swine are 
very numerous, but the breed bad ; the poultry is good. 

Bears, wolves, buffaloes, elks, &c. abound, but seldom 
come near the old settlements. Birdsand fish arein great 
abundance. Snakes are extremely numerous iu the upper 
province, particularly rattle-snakes. 

There are, as yet, no manufactories of any note in 
Canada; those of leather hats and paper, are, however, 
pow introduced, and the clothing of the farmers is, in 
general, made in their own families. The landholders in 
Lower Canada are mostly Canadians, or of Canadian 
extraction ; very few of them hold upon lease; they are 
the owners of the soil, subject to an inconsiderable annual 
rent to the seigneur, or person holding immediately from 
the crown, and a fine of a twelfth on a change of proprie- 
tor, by sale, or act equivalent to a sale ; one-fourth of 
which twelfth is usually deducted upon steady payment. 
The other conditions are by no means burdensome ; 
they consist chiefly in having their corn ground at the 
seigneurial mill, paying one-fourteenth for grinding, and 
in making and repairing the highways passing through 
their lands, and assisting in the bye-roads necessary for 
the use thereof. Lands held by Roman Catholics, are 
likewise subject to a tithe of a twenty-sixth part of all 
grain for the use of the curate, and to assessments for the 
buildings, and repairs of churches, and parsonage houses, 
The trades-people principally consist of Canadians, and 
British settlers since the conquest, and their descendants ; 
the mass of the population of the lower province may, 
however, be said to be agriculturists. There is not a hap- 
pier people in the world; their labour affords them the 
necessaries of life, no part of it is taken from them but 
what they consider to be for their own use. Amongst 
them, ambition and vanity rarely create unreal wants ; 
neither does envy sour real enjoyments. In the ordinary 
state of human happiness, they are cheerful and lively ; 
and to evils beyond their control, they submit with resige 
nation. Strongly attached to their religion, their coun- 
try, laws, customs, and manners, they are utterly averse 
to all innovations, They partake of the French character, 
something in the same manner the New Englanders parr 
take of that of Englishmen; both have been modified by 
circumstances, aud now differ from their origin. Where 
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there is plenty of land to cultivate, the man who om by 
labour depends only on the Almighty and himself. In 
America, the independent spirit of Englishmen frequently 
degenerates to licentious coarseness, and the servility of 
Frenchmen disappears. The Canadian peasant acknow- 

ledges superiors; to them he is respectful, but he expects 
a corresponding attention in return; an omission in this 
respect, is not easily forgiven. To his equals he is polite 
and obliging; inferiors he knows of none; what he pos- 
sesses he owes to his labour, and every weli-disposed person 
enjoys the same means. Ifone of them serve the other, 
he is one of the family. 

The Canadian farmer is social to a vice; much of his 
time is sacrificed to this quality. In his person he is of 
the middle size, firmly made, and active; there are no 
people capable of bearing greater fatigue and privation ; 
in these, the Canadian is singularly “supported by the 
gaiety of his disposition ; his mind is unimproved, his ideas 
confined, but his capacity excellent; in worldly concerns, 
he reasons and acts only from his own experience, his 
feelings, or some long received maxims. He is extremely 
distrustful of what he reads or hears, particularly when it 
does not come from one of his own class. In spiritual 
concerns, he is guided entirely by his curate, who, if he 
wishes to stand well with him, must meddle with nothing 
else. 

Quebec is the principal city in Canada ; it is situated 
upon a very high point of land, on the north-west side of 
the river St. Lawrence, near four hundred miles from its 
mouth ; the wide part of the river, immediately below the 
town, is called the basin, and is sufficiently deep and spa- 
cious to admit upwards of one hundred sail of the line. 
Quebec is the capital of the lower province, and is the 
residence of the governor. 

Montreal is also on the St. Lawrence, and one hundred 
and eighty miles from Quebec; the river is, here, two 
niles broad, and navigable for vessels of three hundred 
tons burden. 

Provisions are, in zeneral, cheap in Lower Canada; 
but house rent, European goods, and servants’ wages, are 
extremely high in Quebec. 

The climate of Upper Canada is more mild than that 
of the lower province, and is generally preferred by the 
emigrant; it is, by some, called the garden of America, 
subjected neither to the long winters of Lower Canada, 
nor the scorching summers of the more southern parts of 
the United States; the climate, however, upon the whole, 
is not near so healthy as that of the lower province. 

York, the capital of Upper Canada and the seat of 
government, is situated on the northern side of Lake 
Ontario, about one hundred miles from Kingston. 

Kingston, in Upper Canada, is situated at the mouth 
of a deep bay, at the north-eastern extremity of Lake 
Ontario. It isa place of considerable trade, and is, con- 
sequently, rapidly increasing in size. 

The sovereign legislative ‘authority of the Canadas is in 
his majesty and the two houses of Parliament; this autho- 
rity is again limited by the capitulations, and its own acts, 
the most remarkable of which is the act 18th Geo. IIL, 
which declares, that no taxes shall be imposed on the 
colonies, but for the regulation of trade; and that the 
proceeds of such taxes shall be applied to and for the 
use of the province, in such manner as shall be directed 
by any law or laws, which may be made by his majesty, 
his heirs or successors, by and with the advice and con- 





sent of the athBidivs Council and Assembly of the pro- 
vince, The Provincial Legislature, erected by the afore- 
said act of 31 Geo. ITI, (in the year 1791,) consists of his 
majesty, acting by the governor, or person administering 
the government for his majesty ; of a Legislative Council, 
of not less than fifteen members, appointed by his majesty 
for life, under some exceptions ; of a House of Assembly, 
of not less than fifty members, elected for four years, by 
his majesty’s subjects resident within the proviuce, and 
possessed for their own use and benefit in the country, of 
real property of the annual value of 40s, sterling, in the 
towns, of the yearly value of 5l., or paying rent to the 
amount of 101.; it is empowered to make laws for the 
peace, welfare, and good government of the province, 
such laws not being repugnant with the above act. The 
governor, in his majesty’ s name, assembles, prorogues, and 
dissolves the two houses; but they must be called toges 
ther once in every twelve calendar months. All questions 
arising in either of the two houses, are decided by a majo- 
rity of members present. The governor gives, withholds, 
and reserves for the further signification of his majesty’s 
pleasure, the royal sanction to all bills proposed by the 
two houses; laws assented to by the governor may be dis- 
allowed by his majesty, within two. years. His majesty 
cannot assent to any act or acts affecting the employment 
of the dues of the clergy of the church of Rome, or aftect- 
ing the establishment of the church of England, or the 
provisions made for the same, or the exercise or enjoyment 
of any religious form of worship; or creating penalties, 
burdens, disabilities, or disqualifications on that account ; 
or granting, or imposing any new duties in favour of any 
minister of any particular form of worship ; or affecting 
the prerogative touching the granting of the waste lands 
of the crown, without such acts having been thirty days 
before both houses of the British Parliament, and neither 
of the houses having addressed his majesty not to sanction 
the same. The lawe in force, are, Ist. the acts of the 
British Parliaments which extend to the colonies; 2nd. 
capitulations and treaties; 3d. the laws and customs of 
Canada, founded principally on the customs of Paris, the 
edicts of the French kings and their colonial authorities, 
and the Roman civil law; 4th, the criminal law of En- 
gland, as it stood in 1774, and as explained by subse- 
quent explanatory statutes; 5th, the ordinances of the 
governor and council, established by the act of that year ; 
and 6th, the acts of the Provincial Legislature, since 
1793. These laws are executed in his majesty’s name, 
and in virtue of his commission and instructions by the 
governor, or person administering the government, by the 
ineans of a number of inferior officers, all of whom (with 
a few exceptions) he appoints during pleasure. 

The governor likewise possesses Pall those powers and 
prerogatives which his majesty may legally enjoy, and 
delegate to him, The judiciary consists of a chief-justice 
of the province, and three puisne justices, for the District 
of Quebec; a chief-justice and three puisne jadges, for 
Montreal ; a provincial judge for the Three Rivers, and 
one for Gaspar. The police is administered by justices 
of the peace. 
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DRAMATIC AUTHORS IN FRANCE. 


Previous to the revolution, a dramatic author, in 
France, was encouraged, in a degree and with a punctili- 
ous attention to his ease and interest, perfectly unknown 
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in any other country. He had a right to one twenty-first 
part of the gross receiptsof his piece every mghtit was per- 
formed in every theatre in France, all his life, and his heirs 
for ten years after his death, The utmost care was taken 
both to protect hiscopyright in the piece, and, what might 
seem more difficalt, to secure him his due share of the 
profits each night, in all the theatres of France, which far 
exceed a hundred in number. A particular office was 
established at Paris, in which the author needs only enter 
his name, and he has no further trouble to take. The 
office had its correspondents and cashiers all over the 
country, and accounted to the author for his full profits 
for a commission of 2 per cent. At the expiration of the 
two first yetrs, the author of any popular piece might rely 
ou having cleared near 1700). sterling. After that, the 
profits decreased, but if the author had produced two or 
three such pieces, he not only provided decently for him- 
self, but his children a comfortable provision for ten years 
after his decease. 








Original Woetry. 


PLP HOLS 


ANSWER TO THE CHARADE*. 


Your first is mono,—one ; 
Poly, your second,—many ; 
And monopoly thousands of men has undone, 
And prosper’d but rarely with any. . 


PPPP PEL ELE LEALIPEGBLAAEF 


STANZAS 
Written in the Year 1818. 


* The spirits of their fathers 

Shall start from every wave ; 

The deck it was their field of fame, 

And the ocean was their grave.—CAMPBELL.’ 


‘Po see their hapless children 
Deserted in their woe 

By those for whom they brav’d the tomb, 
Where the stormy tempests blow.—s. S. 


Wo are those men, whose feeble voices 
‘To hard unfeeling hearts complain, 

ound whom each shadowy form rejoices 
Of those they have in battle slain. 


dhey are the men, who on the billows, 
or thee, Britannia, freely bled; 

ihe men whom earth’s cold breast must pillow,— 
The men whom none will offer bread. 


fs this reward for toil and danger ? 
And isthis all thou can’st afford 

T’o those who sav’d thee ; when the stranger 
l‘inds more than welcome at thy board? 


Oh! shame to thee, thou queen of ocean, 
To slight thy suff’ring children thus, 
And bid the heart, whose whole devotion 
Was paid tothee,thy falsehood curse, 


lil it beseeins thee, thus to slight them 
Whio stood by thee in every ill, 

When not a foe is left to fight them, 
And they are faithful to thee still. 


Yet, yet, bethink thee ere in sorrow, 
‘They leave thee for akindred land; 

Ere thy bright day shall find a merrow 
Of cloud, and foes against thee stand. 


* See Literary Chronicle, vol. i, p. 5u7.. 





Then if they leave thee, and around thee 
Insulting foes in myriads rise, 

How can’st thou hope that those who found thee 
A faithless one, thy weal will prize. 


Oh! ifthe warning voice thou heedest, 
Which comes like truth, thy dream upon, 
Thou yet may’st find, when most thou needest, 
Them true—when all beside—have gone. 
SAM SPRITSAIL. 


PPO D POD LL LOLOL OPO LOCO ET 


LINES 
Written on Windsor Terraee, in the Month of July. 


Winpsor—proud fascinating spot, 
In Britain none can with thee vie— 
Thy views sublime are equall’d not— 
"Like thine no prospects feast the eye 


From the Terrace, round each hill, 
Nature, a landscape doth display, 

Which, to portray, defies the skill 
Of artists,--or the poet’s lay. 


Thy groves and meads are rich array’d 
In vegetation’s choices sweets, 

Through which ‘ Afajestic Thames’ display’d 
Rolls on—and grandeur’s height completes. 


Kings well may leave the cares of state, 
Thou bless’d retreat, to fly to thee— 

In rural pomp and splendour great 
‘Thy seat is *‘ Narure’s Masesry '’~ 


May thy salubrious breezes ne’er 

Their soothing, cheering, influence cease 
To mitigate our Sov’reign’s care, 

And tranquilize his mind to peace ! 


Calm as the autuimn’s parting sun 
’ Sinks in the bosom of the west 
May ‘ GeorcGe,’ when he life’s course has run, 
Retire to everlasting rest |! 


Strand, Dec. 20th, 1819. J. Parrisa. 


PDL LLL LOB LAE LALA P AOA LEE? 


TIME, 


SwiFT as the meteor’s fiery glance, 
Short as imagination’s trance, 
Or, like youth’s gay and giddy dance, 
So Time flies ' 
Like as the lightning’s vivid flash, 
Or spark from warrior’s steely clash, 
As foaming waves o’er mountains dash, 
So ‘lime flies' 
Or like the eagle’s rapid flight, 
Or Fancy’s dreams which play by night, 
As phantoms vanish from the sight, 
So ‘lime flies ' 
As snow which quickly melts away, 
Pierced by the warinth of solar ray, 
As savage beasts retreat from day, 
So ‘Time flies | 
Or like the floating summer shower, 
Or bloom which decks the fairest tlower, 
Swift as the minutes of each hour, 
‘ So Time flies! 
Quick as the messenger of Death 
Stops study, manhood’s vig’rous breath, 
As beauty’s rose-cheek perisheth, 
So Time flies! L.. 
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“XHIBITION OF THE LATE MR. HARLOW’S 
PICTURES. 

Hartow, thou admirable painter! how art thou cut 
off in the sunshine of thy career, at the time when thy 
country had learned duly to appreciate thy talents, and 
was encircling thy brow with the honourable laurels of a 
well-earned fame. Alas, thou art fled as a passing breeze 
which purifies our land, and then leaves us to mourn at 
its departure! The painter sheds over thy tomb the tear 
of unaffected sorrow. 

[ entered this exhibition with feelings which I cannot 
well describe. The first object which struck my eye was 
the wonderful copy of the * Transfiguration,’ by Raffaele, 
from the original in the Vatican at Rome, painted in 
eighteen days. Itis of the size of the original, and is 
considered by those who have seen that picture, to be a 
very perfect copy, and the production excited very great 
astonishment at Rome, and led the painter to promotion 
and high reputation in that city. This is not a mere 
sketch, composed of a good correct outline fitted up with 
thick patches of colour, but a highly finished copy of 
one of the best works of Raffaele—a very large picture, 
containing twenty-six figures, each figure exhibiting some 
powerful passion or extraordinary feeling of the mind, 
Those who knew Mr. Harlow’s character will not doubt 
the fact of the shortness of the time in which he completed 
this copy, and those who were unacquainted with his in- 
dustry and good qualities must believe the positive ac- 
counts and flattering testimonials of foreigners, residing 
in the city in which this was executed, since it is not very 
probable that the Italians would be ready to practise a 
deception of this kind, in favour of a foreigner. 

The following is a translated extract from a Roman 


journal :—* A copy of the celebrated painting of the 


‘¢ Transfiguration,’ executed by Mr. George Harlow, an 
English gentleman, has excited universal admiration. 
This copy, which is of the same dimensions as the origi- 
nal, has been completed with astonishing perfection, in 
the space of eighteen days.’ The colours of the painting 
are very bright, and every part is executed to a degree of 
perfection which renders the painting at least one of the 
best copies in the world. . 

No. 4 is an unfinished sketch of the Last Judgment, 
by Michael Angelo.—No, 11 isa portrait of Sir William 
Beechey, R. A. In the distance is represented his Ma- 
jesty and the Prince reviewing the troops, which immedi- 
ately reminded me of the well-known picture on that 
subject, painted by Beechey, from which this back scene 
is taken.—No. 16 is an interesting small drawing from 
the statue of Persica, in the Cappella Sistina at Rome. 
—No. 19 is an excellent copy of the Madona and Child 
of Correggio.—No. 24 is the original sketch of the justly 
celebrated subject of the * Proposal.’ It possesses the 
gay spirit of the finished picture. The countenances 
show no impudent boldness of character,—no petty mean- 
ness of intrigue, but that pure yet vivid sentiment of 
sympathetic feeling which glows in the female breast, and 
is the brightest ornament of the female character. There 
is in this small sketch none of that offensive levity which 
is observable in some of the copies of the excellent pic- 
ture of the Proposal.—No. 31 is an effective drawing of 
a scene from Macbeth.—No. 38 is an excellent portrait 





of Thomas Stothard, Esq., R. A.—No. 54 is a pencil 
drawing of the tomb of Michel Angelo, in the Church 
of Santa Croce, at Florence, mentioned in the critique 
on his works contained in a former number.—No, 60 is 
a good portrait of Francis the First, of France, the noble 
aud distinguished patron of the fine arts.—No. 64, Saint 
Bruno re-animating a Child, isa bold subject.—No, 82 is 
a full-length portrait of Miss J. E. Chambers; she is in 
a careless posture, and yet there is a comparative elegance 
about her, not unpleasant.—No. 85 is a very interesting 
sketch of the presentation of the Cardinal’s hat to Wol- 
sey, in Westminster Abbey. The painting itself was 
presented to the Academy of Design of Saint Luke, 
upon Mr. Harlow’s being elected an honorary academi- 
cian of merit in that great institution, Casova thus de. 
livers his opinion of the painting and the painter, in a 
letter to Mr. Hamilton, under Secretary of Stete:—* This 
letter will be delivered to you by Mr. Harlow, who has 
painted a picture, with wonderful ability, entirely in the 
style and with the effect of Rubens, and he has thereby 
gained so much reputation amongst us, that he has been 
elected an honorary member of the Academy of Saint 
Luke. [assure you, I have been prodigiously surprized 
by the performance, and by his rare talents, as well as 
strongly attached to him by his amiable manners and his 
kind heart. It is with great pleasure that 1 say this of 
him, wishing to let you know what esteem and affection i 
have felt for him.—Canova.’ No, 86 is a fine sketch of 
Prince Henry, as alluded to in act 4, scene 1, first part of 
King Henry the Fourth.—No. 88 is a portrait of James 
Northcote, Esq., R. A.—No. 89 is not a very spirited 
portrait of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, to 
which Mr. Hobday’s excellent portrait 1s very preferable. 
No. 108 is a clever portrait of Mr. Kean, not Mr, Ban- 
nister, as ‘Jobson,’ which it is stated to be in the cata- 
logue.—No. 117 is a pleasing little portrait of the Ho- 
nourable Miss A. Rodney.—No, 130 1s .a pretty—very 
pretty head of Juliet.—No. 132, Queen Elizabeth strik- 
ing the Earl of Essex, is the first historical painting 
which Mr. Harlow exhibited at the Academy, where it 
was in 1807, when the painter was only nineteen years of 
age. Elizabeth, in front of her chair, is represented turn- 
ing away her head after the impetuous affront offered by 
her to the Earl of Essex, who has one arm raised fully ex- 
tended, and he lays one hand upon his sword. His coun- 
tenance bears strong marks of insulted dignity, not un- 
mixed with that affectionate loyalty which restrained the 
violence naturally suggested by the gross personal affront 
which he had experienced. ‘The attendants appear, of 
course, astonished and confounded at the extraordinary 
scene presented to their view. ‘This is an excellent pic- 
ture, for the production of so very young an artist.—No. 
133 is the admirable picture of the * Virtue of Faith?’ 
‘ And when the woman saw that she was not hid, she came 
trembling, and, falling down before him, she declared 
unto him before all the people, for what cause she had 
touched him, and how she was healed immediately, And 
he said unto her, daughter, be of good comfort ; thy faith 
hath made thee whole: go in peace;’—Saint Luke, chap. 
8. There is great piety and goodness in the countenance 
of Christ, together with a beauty strictly purified of the 
baser sensual qualities, and well worthy of the ambassador 
from heaven. He is in front of an arch, and his auburn 
locks flow in graceful curls, What gratitude, and piety, 
and faith, are exhibited in the woman’s features and pos- 
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ture. Her hands are clasped together, and she regards 
Christ with an air of fervent devotion and implicit confi- 
dence. She is still pale, although healed of her malady, 
because time and confitmed health alone restore floridity 
to the once sick person’s face. Behind this woman are 
two intriguing Rabbis; one of them is artfully whisper- 
ing in the ear of the other. On the other side of Christ, 
is a priest (as I imagine}, eagerly directing his eyes towards 
the woman, and ever his head appears the face of an inte- 
resting female figure, loeking attentively at the same ob- 
ject. Behind Christ is les disciple, whose countenance 
has much piety and faith, forming a great contrast to the 
apparent stupid incredulity of the persons behind the dis- 
ciple. Ina the bottom corner is an excellefit bold tigure 
of a Mulatto cripple. The clothing of the woman and 
the gaudy gold lace of the eager priest bave too much of 
a lath and plaister covering about them, for a finished 
picture of this superior description.—No. 134, a good 
portrait of Dr. Milner, Dean of Carlisle, is the last sub- 
ject of the collection. In an adjoining room, are exhi- 
bited two very fine casts of the Apollo Belvidere and the 
Discobulus selected by Canova for Mr. Harlow, 

The very industrious habits and rigid application of 
the jate Mr. Harlow are strongly evidenced by the many 
sketches (taken in the course of his travels), exhibited in 
this room, bearing the different dates and places at which 
they were performed, Many of them were executed in 
December, 1818. 

The ‘ Transfiguration,’ and almost all the other pro- 
ductions in this collection, are for sale, so that the liberal 
minded patrons of the fine arts in this country (and there 
are not a few of them) have an opportunity of testifying 
their munificence, by making handsome purchases of the 
pictures, for the benefit of the painter’s family. 

And even the humble visitor, in addition to the plea- 
sure derived from the sight, may indulge the gratifying 
reflection, that the mite which he throws into the treasury 
»ox, will be distributed amongst the bereaved relatives of 
this able, young, and much lamented artist. 

The engraving of the beautiful picture of the ‘ Con- 
gratulation,’ by Mr. Harlow, is affixed to the door of the 
exhibition-room. One of the heads much resembles the 
middle head in the ¢ Proposal ;’ but, in my opinion, (ac- 
kuowledging the innocent archness striking!y displayed 
iu that picture,) the ‘ Congratulation’ has more dignity— 
more grace—imore refinement—more elegance—greater 
accomplishment—and more winning sweetness, than are 
to be found in the £ Proposal.’ 

In taking leave of this exhibition, we may be permitted 
to express a hope, that the copy of the § Transfigura- 
tian’ will be purchased for the purpose of being deposited 
in some church or chapel, there to remain for the contem- 
plation and admiration of after ages, and as the best mo- 
aument to the memory of Mr. Harlow, 7, Ee 
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The Drama. 
Daury Lant.—Wycherley’s comedy of the Country 
Girl was performed at this theatre on Tuesday night. 
This comedy, written in a licentious age, was very popu- 
lar when first produced; but, in adapting it to the more 
refined taste of the present age, much of its wit and strength 
nas been swept away, in purging it from its grossness. 
The form in which the comedy now appears was given to 








it by Mr. Garrick, who revived it with great success, The 
principal character is that of Peggy, formerly played by 
Mrs. Jordan in a manner that left an indelible recollection 
of its excellence. Miss Kelly was the Peggy of this 
evening, and the part could not have found a better re 
presentative: she blerided archness with rustic simplicity, 
and displayed with great humour that fertility of inven- 
tion, in cases of difficulty, which belongs peculiarly t6 
the female sex. Mr. Dowton’s Moody was all nature, 
and formed a striking contrast to the maudlin delineation 
which Mr. Russell gave of the coxcomb, Sparkish.—The 
new pantomime contiuues attractive. 

Covent Garpen.—An attempt has again been made 
at this house, to render Schiller’s tragedy of Mary Stuart 
attractive, by alterations and curtai!ments, and by subs 
stituting Miss Foote for Miss Macauley, in the chatacter 
of the heroine of the play. The alterations are jadicivas, 
but the tragedy is in itself so dull and heavy—so grossly 
violates the historical fact—and is, on the whole, so per- 
fectly unsuited to the English taste, that nothing will re- 
deem it. Miss Foote looked the character of Mary ex- 
tremely well, and, so far as personal accomplishments 
would go, was an excellent representative of the beautiful 
but unfortunate queen: our praise cannot extend further, 
for, in every other respect, Miss Foote was much inferior 
to Miss Macauley.—The Comedy of Errors continues to 
be performed with great success. 

Cosurc THeatre.—On Monday, was brought for- 
ward at this theatre, a new classical melo-drama (as it is 
called), founded on the well-known story of the Horatit 
aod Curiatii. It scarcely deviates from the letter of his- 
tory, except in the introduction of an under-plot, mn which 
the wife (Honoria) of Publius Horattus, afterwards the 
victor, is carried off by one of the Curiatian brothers, 
and her restoration at the conclusion preserves the melo- 
dramatic character of the piece. Notwithstanding oar 
faith in the annals of the ‘ oldea time,’ we must applaud 
the judiciousness of sacrificing the truth of history to the 
truth of nature, by making Horatia fall by her own hind 
rather than by that of her brother. Mr. Booth performed 
the part of Horatius, the father of the Roman brothers; 
we do vot think the part very weil adapted to his talents, 
still less to his person: the tragedy of Brutus seems to 
have been too much in the eye of both author and actor; 
nevertheless, Mr. Booth supported his former high cha- 
racter, and especially in his scene with King Talhias, when 
ignorant of his son’s victory, which was a very finé piéce 
of acting. Mr.H. Kemble played better than usaal ; ina 
scene exciting his brother to martial ardéut, he Called 
forth reiterated bursts of applause. Mrs. Stenley is a 
good actress, notwithstanding natural disadvantages; but 
she is too fond of expressing passion by seeming, to sup- 
press it.—The piece met with great and merited appro- 
bation. 








Literary and Scientific Kntelliqenee. 
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Mr. Accum has, in the press, a Treatise on the Adultera- 
tions of Food and Culinary Poisons; exhibiting the fraudu- 
lent sophistications of bread, wine, beer, tea, coffee, cream, 
spirituous liquors, cheese, mustard, pickles, confectionery, 
and other articles employed in domestic economy, with the 


methods of detecting them. oak. 
Pompeit.—In prosecuting the excavations at Ponipeii, they 
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have lately discovered several edifices in the fine street that 
feads to the temples of Isis and Hercules, and to the theatre. 
In a house, supposed to have belonged to some man of sci- 
ence, soine surgical instruments were found, of excellent 
workmanship; also some paintings, representing fruit and ani- 
mals, executed with great truth. 


Number of known Vegetables.—The number of plants yet 
known amounts, according to the calculation of Baron Von 
Humboldt, to 44,000, of which, 6000 are agamous, that is, 

lants which have no sexual organs, such as champignons, 
fichées, &c.; of the remainder, there are found, 





In Europe . "ae. 7000 
In the temperate regions of Asia. , , 1500 
In equinoctial Asia and the adjacent islands ; 4500 
In Africa : ‘ ; , : 2000 
In the temperate regions of America, in both 
Ras 4000) 
hemispheres ; . : 
In equinoctial America . ' —— 13,000 
In New Holland and the islands of the Pacific 2 : 
nba 5000 
Ocean ; : ‘ ; , ; : .4 
37,000 


The Human Race.—FEstimating the population of the whole 
earth at a thousand millions, the following is an enumeration 
of them according to religious profession :— 

1. Christians , , ; ; ; 175,000,000 

2. Jews (qu. ifso many).  % 9,000.000 

3. Mahomedans ' , 150,000,000 
+. Heathens, &c. ; P ; » @ 656,000,000 











1 ,000,000,000 
The Wee. 
Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! [, UCRETIUS. 
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About the second year of the present king’s reign, a man 
of the name of George King was convicted, in Dublin, of a 
capital felony. He drew up a memorial tothe king, with the 
following lines :— 


‘George King to King George sends his humble petition, — 

Hoping King George will pity poor George King’s condi- 
tion. 

If King George to George King will grant a long day, 

George King for King George for ever will pray. 

‘The man was pardoned. 

Poor Relations.—Sir Toby Butler, the famed Irish Barris- 
ter, once invited Sir Charles Cote to dinner; he knew that 
his guest valued himself on a long list of ancestry, in which 
Sir Foby could have rivaled him, if he had not prized him- 
self on his own merit. At dinner, Sir Toby used to cry out, 
‘ Tell my cousin Pat, the butler,’ ‘ tell my cousin Corah, the 
cook,’ ‘tell my cousin Terry, the groom, so and so.’ * What,’ 
said Sir Charles, in a degree of surprize, ‘I find that all your 
servants are your relations.’ ‘To be sure,’ said the Knight, 
‘ is it not more praise-worthy to retain my own relations for ser- 
vants, than to keep your’s.’ 

Mark Supple.—‘ I have lost my appetite,’ said a gigantic 
lrish gentleman, an eminent performer on the trencher, 
to honest Mark Supple; ‘ By Jove,’ said Supple, ‘I hope 
no ee man has ioued it, for it would ruin him in a 


week.’ 
| TIME. 
Meeting with Time, lack thing, said I, 
Thy scythe is dull, whet it, for shame ; 
No marvel, sir, he did reply, 
If it, at length, deserve some blame, 
For, where one man would have me grind it, 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


CRP PLIP EH 


R. P.’s Lines on a Lady’s Marriage are inadmissible. 

The communications of Mr. Harris bave reached us, and he wi}j 
see we have availed ourselves of them in our present number. 

* The Soldier’s Funeral’ shall be inserted on condition of J. D.’s 
sending tu our office for the money with which it was accompanied, 

So far as we are able to understand the new Act of Parliament for 
regulating the press, the Literary Chronicle will not be affected b 
it; and it certainly never could be in the contemplation of the Ie. 
gislature to put restrictions on works which are wholly confined to 
literature and science. 


I IO OE oO TT ET LOI LOLI OE FOOT EEE LIT CTI OEY Oe Om 
PINNOCK’s CATECHISMS OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Published by PINNoCK and MAuNDER, Mentorian Press, 





287, (St.Clement’sChurch-yard,) Strand, and seid by all Booksellers, 


The Proprietors of these Publications respectfully submit the following 
Opinion of the Lord Chancellor of England, (the especial Guar- 
dian of British Youth,) as delivercd by hin in the Court of Chan- 
cery, July 27, 1819. 


Mr. WETHERELL having applied to the LORD 
CHANCELLOR to graut an INJUNCTION to restrain certain 
Booksellers from priuting, publishing, and selling, Pirated Editions 
of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS, the originals of which he deno- 
minated “‘useful Compendiums of Instruction for the Juvenile 
Classes of Society ;” his LORDSHIP, on comparing the Spurious Co- 
pies with the Genuine Works, granted the Injunction; and, after 
having attentively examined the latter, was pleased to make the 
following important observation on them :—*‘* Jt appears to me that 
ADULTS might be greatly benefited by the instruction these Books contain, 
AS WELL AS THE YOUNGER BRANCHES OF SOCIETY.” 


hey consist of the following suhjects, price Ninepence each :— 


Arithmetic English Grammar Lozic 

Ancient History French Grammar Medicine 
Astronomy First Catechism Mineralogy 
Architecture General Knowledge | Modern History 
Agriculture Geography Morality 
Algebra Geometry Music 

Bible and Gospel Heraldry Mythology 
British Geography History of England | Natural History 
Botany History of Scotland | Navigatron 
British Biography History of Ireland Ornithology 


British Law 
Classical Biography 


Perspective 
Painting in Oil 


History of France 
History of Rome 








Chemistry History of Greece Poetry 

Chronology History of America | Religion 

Drawing Icthyology Rhetoric 

Electricity Italian Grammar Trade and Commerce 
Entomology Latin Grammar Universal History. 


The Publishers respectfully beg leave to observe, that indepen- 
dent of the high encomium above meutioued, ** PINNOocK’s Care- 
CHISMS” have met with the general approbation of the most respec- 
taqle Class of intelligent Teachers. They need only to be seen to 
ensnre their universal adoption ; the information they contain in so 
small a compass being unparalleled, and the style in which they are 
written, combining ease, conciseness, and perspicuity-. 


‘ Being led to look into these works, we bave been pleasingly sur- 
prised at the variety and accuracy of the information they contain, 
within so small a compass, aud in so excellent a form; and we must 
say, that more convenient, accurate, well-arranged, and proper pub- 
lications were never submitted to general observation, —Lit. Gaz. 


¥,* It is necessary to remark, that, notwithstanding the Lord 
Chancellor’s decision, spurious Editions, externally resembling the 
above, may possibly still be clandestinely circulated throughout the 
Kingdom, The Public should therefore be cautious to purchase 
nove but such as have the names of the Publishers (Pinnock and 
Maunder) in the Title-pages. 


ET ETE PEA LENS BEIT ET a TEED IL Se | A ES 
LONDON :—Published by J. Limurrp, 53, Holywelb Street, 
near St. Clement’s Church, Strand; where advertisements are re 
ceived, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are to 
he addressed. Sold also by Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard; 
CHAPPLE, Pall Mall; Grape, Liverpoul; and by all Booksel- 
lers and Newsvenders in the Uuited Kingdom. Printed by 








Twenty for one too sharp do find it. 


Davipson, Old Boswell Court. 








